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c:AUTION, by the AMERICAN PUBLISHERS^ 



AS the correfpondents of Libtdlet Mum at, and publifhcn o^ 
h'.n various works Collins & Co. think it neceflary to apprUe 
the public, that fevera) editions of the Grammar have been printed 
in different parts of the United States, with alterations of the origi- 
nal text, for which copy-rights have been claimed by the paraes 
concerned, to fecure to themfelves an emolument ariung from an 
exclufive fale. One edition of the Abridged Grammar, hak been 
])ubli{hed by a teacher, at ^Uton^Jtorteued, becaufe it was conceived 
by him to have been before loo long. Another has been jpublifhed 
by a teacher at Philadelphia, fomewhat enlarged^ becaufe be toi^- 
fidercd it before tooJborU A third has been publifhed at Wot-ceSf- 
ter, by a teacher, who, thinking it to be neither too Ihor* 
nor coo long, has introduced a " New Syftem of Panftuatlon^ 
orly. A fourth has been |>ubiiihed at Hartford, alfo enlareed, 
hut with totally different motives from the edition of Philadelphia. 
J t alfo diffents from that printed at Worccfter, even fpecifying m its 
title page, that it contains '* Murrafs Trcatife on Pun<ftuation at 
large.** Although altered with fuch contradictory views, each 
claims a preference, each claims a copy-right, and each claims a /ro- 
//. Tlte publiiher of one of the altered editions (that at Philadel- 
phia) announces, that «* the manifeft fupcriority of his, over fvern 
other American edition of Murray's Abridgment, muft enlUre to ft 
a decided preference wherever it can be obtained.** ! ! 

It will amufc many to be made acquunted with the ingenious 
expedients ufcd -by fome of the aumors of thefe mutilated edi- 
tions to give them importaitoe. Tke editor of the Philadelphia 
edition, though perhaps the leaft valuable of the whole, in recom- 
mendation of his performance, addreffes the public thus: 

«« The wr? rapid (ale of the former edition of this book, and its 
entcnfive circulation tbrougbout ibe eemti/untf now induce me to pub- 
lifh afecond." 

Thi^ " former edition," it is ncccffary to reniark, confiftcd of 
••:• thoufand copies, which, aided by a feries of newfpaper a^ver- 
♦ifements, were pulhed off in eighteen months, that period hav- 
ing elapfed between the appearance of the first and the fccond 
edition. Of the real Murtay^s Abridgment, or that made Wy 
LiNDLET Murray himfelf, there have been fold, during the 
iAmtt period, in the cities of New-York and Philadelphia alone, 
not Vefs than twenty thoufand. The prefent advcrtifers have 
thcmfelvcs publifhed ten thoufand, and it is not pretended -that 
//^«V editions have been circolattid **throughowt tbe con- 
tinent." Not a copy has probably ever reached Cape Horn, 
' Baffin** Bay, nor Nootka Sound, «« throughout" ^ all which 
places, it would feem that the production of the fingular Gram- 
marisn of Philadelphia has had att «cxUnfivc circulation." t ! 



The feme editor, with JinguUr accteacft, nrges his fupcriority 
#ver LiNDLET Mo A RAT, bccaufe, forfooth .' 1k (the «mtor) it 
an ««cfpcneaccd teacher.". Murray,' be . aver*, **caonat bey& 
'^ mell acquainted," &c &c It does not afppe&r to have occurred 
to him uiat three equally, orpef'hapBmore "experienced teachers,** 
-as we have had occafion to fee, totally differ from him, have 
altered the work for reafons ^irct9/)r oppoftUy have all had p^hap^ 
quite as moch of the fupport and "recommendations** ol particu- 
lar friends^ and have all, no doubt, thought themielves entitled to 
receive as large a pecuniary compeniaiioa for their ** imjirove- 

Uli ftmjirorfum^ hie dextforfum^ unus utrique 
%fiKOVij f/d variis iliudit parti6v4 omnet. HoB. 

Injuftlce, however, to fome of the friends of the editor of the 
FHiladelphia edition^ who gave him written recommendations of it 
for the newfpapers, it fliould be mentioned, that they have fince 
honoumbly. laid that book afide, and adopted the genuine grammar 
of Murray. 

fn confequence of the merits of the Grammar, as it came, in purity, 
i^om the pen of the author, aboot fifty thoufand copies of the Abridg- 
ment, and thirty-five thoufand of the JLarge Grammar, are fold an- 
jraally. The former, in the (hort period of eleven years, has palled 
through twenty-one editions in £ngland,anci perhaps twice that num- 
ber in America. The latter, twenty ecUtions in England, and about 
thirty in America. Murray's Grammar is adopted in nearly 
all the Colleges and other Seminaries of education, in both coui}- 
tries, as the standard. Every £ngli(h Critic and Reviewer, who 
has mentioned it, has reprcfented it as the beft extant. The cele- 
brated Dr. Blair, and Walker, the l.ezicographcr, (a very ** ex* 
ptrttnced teacher*) are among thofe who have the moft wirmly re- 
commended it.— (a it a light matter for American teachers to altir 
fuch a. work ? 

Indeed the hdt fhould not, in this place, be withheld from 
'the public, that the .whole of the above mutilated editions have 
been feen and examined by Lindlit Murrav himfelf, and 
that they^ have met with his decided difapprobation. Every ra- 
tional naind will agree with him, that .« the rights- of living au- 
thor, and Ihe interefts of Science and Literature, demand t^je 
abolition of this ungenerous practice ;" forfurely it is not a iinall 
•vil that an elementary work^ which has met with univer&l approba- 
tion^ pafled through twentyveight editions, been adopted as the fland- 
" ard in our Colleges, which has coft tha author years of refledion 
to bring Into fyftem and order, and to mak» corred and har- 
monious in all its parts, Ihould be deranged, mutilated and diftorted 
by the crude tod haily variations and additions of, an inUrefied editor. 
As fome of the editors above alluded to, have endeavoured 
to jttftify themfelves by averting that even Lindley Morsat 
approved of their different alterations, and have heaped on the ad* 
▼ertifers much abuie for expoiiog their contcpdidions, &c. there 
fliall be adduced at this time an extra^ of a letter from Lindley 
Murray, which will perhaps induce them to be more cant inns 
m charging C. ^ Cfr- with ** vinditflivc calumny" in future. 



■«^ I am aiiich indebted to CoU'uu (9* Co, for the neat ind correet 
■unner in which they reprint my poblicatienst and for their care 
•nd czertiont to exhibit the boc^t as thct -wers pvbi.isbe1» 
BY THB AUTHoa, and efpeciaUf with bis hiteft im^ovemeotSi 
1 fliall make it a point to communicate to them from Ume to time, 
and as early as possible, copies of all the new and improved editions 
c^ the books. It affords oie a peculiar gratification to perceive 
that my publications are so extensively diffufed over my native 
country.** 

COLLINS in Co. think it due to the author of this verv valuable 
Grammar, as well as to the canfe^if literature in general, to make 
known that, although they are fit all times enabled to fupply th# 
l^teft American editions of the real Murray's Grammar, yet they 
are indifpofed to monopolize the profits anfing from the fale. of a 
book, whofe author would himlelf never receive any; and that 
they will therefore, with readineis, as they have done heretofore, 
furniih the lateft London editions, which they regularly receive 
from the author, to any rcfpofibable printers, reading in' other 
farts of the United States, who will only engage to print them 
nandfomely and correAIy. 

Tht following is a list of WLLINS W* Co.V editions 
of Murray's works^ with their prices 0i retail^ ^ 
and by the dozeru 

IVbolesaie. 

RefaiL per Doz* 

Genu. bols. Cfs. 

I. Firft Book for Children, from 4th Eng. edit. 6 " 50 

9. An Englifh SpeJling-Book, 9th do. 25 % bb 

3. An Englifh Gram, together with the Ex^rcifcs 

and Key. 8vo. 2nd Edition, ' 3 00 - 

4. An Eng. Grammar, Stereotype EStion, aift do. 75 7 50 

5. Eng. Exercifes to the Grammar, 17th do. 6a-J 6 00 

6. A Key to the Englifh Exercifes, lath do. 6a| 6 00 

7. An Abridgment of the Grammar, 30th do. ^s a 50 

8. Introdudion to the Eng. Reader, 9th do. 6ai 6 00 

9. The Englifli Reader, xoth do. 75 7 .50 
10. Sequel to the Englifh Reader, 3d do. i 00 10 00 
J I. Introdu<ftion au Leacur Fran9ois, 87^ 9 00 
la. Lecteur Francois, ad do. i 25 ' i» 00 
15. The Power of Religion on the Mind, 13th do. 1 00 10 OO 

•^» The Proprietors of Lindley Murray's works, think it is 
no fmall recommendation of them, that the whole of thefcvalua- 
l)le publications, from « The Firft Book for Children," to « the Pow- 
er of Religion on the Mind," may be properly confidercd, as form- 
ing a little code of important elementary inftruAion. They arc 
ftndly fubfervient to one another, and moft intimately conneAed. 
Their peculiar and acknowledged excellence is, that in every part 
of them, the purcft prmciplesof piety and virtue, are happily blend- 
ed with the elements w literature. They may, therefore, with 
the greatefl confidence, be put into the hands of young pcrfons, as 
books which (to ufe tlie language of a Reviewer refpectmg them) 
" will eminently conduce to pure religion and morality, and to the 
ae^uiiition of a correft and elegant ftylc." 



ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE TENTH EDITION 



THE anthor of this work, and of the books connected with it, 
chinks it is incumbent upoa him to make fomc apology, for the va- 
riations which arc to be found in the difFercnt editions.^ The infirm 
ftate of his health ; his numerous occupations ; and the quick fuc- 
ceffion of new editions of his EngUfh Granjmar, Engliih Exercifes, 
and Key to the Exercifcs, prevented him from giving thefe books, 
at an early period of their publication, all the improvements which 
he had contemplated, or which had been occafionjlly fuggefted to 
him. The liicceflivc additions and improvements which thefe works 
have received, and which fometimcs occafioncd a want of corrcs- 
pondcQce atnongft them, muft certainly have been productive of in- 
convenience or expenfe, to many.perfens who had purchafed the 
earlier editions. This, though the author regretted the circumftanc2, 
wa», for the reafons alleged, unavoidable. He muft either have fup- 
preffed the improvements entirely, or have inferted them graciually 
as the new editions appeared : but as he conceived them to be of 
confidcrable importance, . he could not think it warrantable to omit 
them ; and the approbation of the public has confirmed him in the 
propriety of this decifion. 

It is with particular fatisfaction that the author can now ftate, 
that the additions and alterations which he had in view, are com- 
pleted, and are contained in the Sixteenth edition of the Grammar, the 
twelfth of the Exercifes, and the tenth of the Key ; that thefe editions 
of the books correfpond exactly to one another ; and that it is his 
intention that, in every future edition of each of them, this cor- 
refpondence ftall be faithfully prefer ved. * 

It is indeed p^flible, that fome illuftrations or juftification of par- 
ticular rules and poiitions containtd in the Grammar, may yet be 
ncceflary. But ii, contrary to expectation, this fliould be the cafe, 
the practical parts of the lyftem will not he ajBfected by fuch addi- 
tions. The connexion, as it now fubfifts, between the Grammar, 
the Excrcifc9, and the Key, will remain invariably the fame ; unlcfs 
Ibme error, atprefent uncbferved, ftiould hereafter be difcovered. 

As the types compofing the Grammar have, for a confiderable 
time, been kept ftanding; and as the book could not be enlarg- 
ed without advancing its price ; many of the fuhfcqiicnt improve- 
ments have been ncceffarily inferted in appropriate parts of the Ex- 
ercifes, or the Key. References have, however, been' made in the 
Grammar, under the corrcfpondcnt rules, to the additional notes and 
A -2, 
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illndratloiis. To this mode of fupplying improvements, tlie reader 
will have the lefs objection, when he conuders that the Exercifet 
and the Key are nece&ry append^es to the Grammar ; and serve 
tb illuftrate and enforce,^ as well as to extend, its rules and pofitions. 
The three volumes are indeed intimately connected, and conftitute 
one uniform i^ftem of Engllih Grammar. 

To this edition of the Key, the asthor has fubjoined a copioat 
Alphabetical Index to the Grammar, the Exercifes and the Key ; a 
work which, he flatters himfelf, will be generally ufeful ; and par- 
^cularly acceptable to ftudents who have made lomeprogreft in the 
knowledge of grammar. 

HoLnoATiyOcar York, x8o?. 
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KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 



PART II.* 
Ortbograpbt. 

CHAP. I. 

Containing correctidns of the fahe Orthoorapby, 
arranged under the respective^ Rules* 

RULE I. 

Grammar, p. 37* Exerciser p. 30. 

It is no great merit to spell properly ; but a great 
defect to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worsiiiped his Creator, leaning on the top 
o^\m staff. 

We may place too little,^ as well as too much, 
stress uponsdreams. 

Our manners should be neither ^-ro^^, nor exces- 
sively refined. 



« * A regular ezplanatioti of the Exercises in Parsing, would occu- 
py a great portion of this volume ; and, after all, would be of little 
use to the learner: a Key to Part I. is Uierefore omitted. General 
directions, respecting the mode of Parsing, may be seen in the tntelftb, 
or any subsequent edition of the Grammar, page aij. If ihcy arc 
atrefully itiidied, they wiU enable One leaner to pane »U tbe eK«r- 
eiiC8. 



KEY. 



mULE II. 



GraouKsr, p. 38. ExerciMS, p. 31. 

A ear signifies a chariot of war, or a smaJI car- 
riage of burden. 

In the names of dm^s and plants, the mistake ifi 
a word may endanger life. 

Kor tindelightful is the ceaseless Sum 

To him who muses through the woods at nooD. 

The fin of a fish is the limb, by which he balances 
his body, and moves in the water. 

Many a trap is laid to insnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the 
limple business of making mats. 

RULE III. 

We should subject ont fancies to the government 
of reason. 

If thou art seeking for the living amongst the 
dead, thou weariest thyself ii> vain. 

If we have denied ourselves sinful pleasures, we 
shall be great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happier for possessing talents 
and affluence, unless we make a right use of them. 

The truly good mind is not dismayed by poverty, 
aflSictions, or death. 

BULB IV. 
Grammar, p. 38. Exerdseg, pi 32. 

It is a great blessing to have a sound mind, unin- 
fluenced hj fanciful humours. 

Common calamities and common blessings, fall 
heavily upon the envious. 

The comeliness of youth are modesty and frank- 
ness; of age, condescension and dignity. 

When we act s^ainst conscience, we beeom^tbe 
destroygrs of our own peace. 



ORTHOGRAPHT. S 

We may be playful^ anfl yet innocent ; grave^and 
yet corrupt. It is only from general conduct^ that 
our true character can he portrayed. 

* RULE r. 

: When we bring the lawmaker into cotatempt, we 
have in effect annulled his laws. 

By deferring our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. 

» ,The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher, were 
not, during their first years of study, permitted to 
ask. any questions. 

Vfe all have md,ny failings and lapses to lament 
and recover. 

There is no affiiction with which we ^revisited 
that may not be improved to our advantage^ 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibited many 
things, which the heathen philosophers sdlowed. 

•" RULBTI. 

GraiDniar, p. 3S. Exerdses, p. 3S. 

i2^5^/4?^5fi#55 of mind disqualifies (16, both for the en- 
' joymeni of peace, and the performance of our duty. 
The arrows of calumny fall harmlessly at the feel 
of virtue. 

The road to the blissful regions, is as open to the 
peasant as to the king. 

A chilness or shivering of the body, generally 
precedes a fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our lights muit 
shine brightly, not dully. 

The lilcnt itrangcr ttoed amazM to see 
Coatcmpt of wealUi, and w/^/poTcrt/* 

> RULE VII. 

The warmth of disputation, destroys Wkzk sedate- 
n€ss Of mind which is necessary to discover truth. 



4 KBT. 

All these with<ff«xf/£rx praise hit works behold. 
Both day and night 

In all our reasonings, our minds should be sincere" 
fy employed in thepursuit of truth. . 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are pe- 
culiarly disgrxicefuL to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and- 
mwful service. 

Wisdom alone \struly fair : folly only appears so. 

RULE VIII. 

Grammar, p. 39. Exercises, p. 34. 

The study of the English language is making daily 
advancement* 

A judicious arramgement of studies facilitates fm- 
provement. 

To shun dllurem^ts 19 not hard. 

To minds reseWd, forewarn'd, and well prepared. 

RULE IX. 

Every pelrson and thing connected with self, is apt 
to appear good and desirable in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more excusable in ig- 
norant, than in we 11- instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not reversible by those of 
men. 

Gratitude is ^forcible and active principle in 
good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, are 
not chargeahle upon us. 

We are made to. be serviceable to others, as well 
as to ourselves. 

RtTLE X. 

An. obliging and humble disposition, is totally 
tinconnected with a serviie and cringing humour. 



eUOUS.) ORTHOCMftAlPHr. 7 

Food, cietkiHgf and habttationSy are A<^ rewards 
of industry. 

If we inff no restraint upon our lusts, no contr&t 
upon our appetites and paiislotts, they will hurry us 
into guilt and misery. 

An hdependent ib one who, In reMg;tous aflkirs, 
holds that every congregation is a compiiste Church. 

Ke6eive his counsel^ and securely move : 
/ji/rir»^thyfoitwic:tarficPow«r.»l)9W9* . , 

Following life in creatures we dittKt^ 
We lofl& It io the momentwe detect. 

The acknowledgment of our transgressions must 
precede \\\e forgiveness of tliem. 
: Judicious abridigments often aid the studies of 
youth. 

Examine how thy humour is inelin^d^ 
And which the ruim% patiioa of thy mind. 



-He faiters at the question : 



His fears, his words, hid looks, dederd him gnihy. 

Calico is a thin cloth made of cbtt6n ; sometimes 
stained with lively colours. 

To promote iniquity in others, \i nearly the same 
as being thfe actors of it ourseiees. 

The glaziers businesswas unknown to the ancients. 
' The antecedent^ in grammar^ isthe-nouh or pro- 
noun to which the relative refers. 

s^CTioir 2. 

Cxerdses, p. 38. 

Bb riot afraid of tlie wicked : they are under the 
control of Providence. Consciousfiess of guilt may 
justly q^t;y*( us. 

Convey to others no intelligence which you would 
be asbato^d to avow. 

Many are^ii^ig^dia tte ki/(Mi^i aiid found \f^ 
ing. 

How mmsf d%S(^&&UfHem have»in tiieir conse- 
quences, saved a man from ruin I 



A certain householden^lmtei a vineyard^ batther, 
m^ e0^%ad 10 it made fei^a^(»^. teUiriM. 

Let ufi show diligence m every Umiable wA^k 
taking. v 

Cinnamon is the&a^^afii baris of a low ti^e Id the 
z^/oftd of Ceylon. „ • , o 

A ram will butt ^ith Us head, though he be 
brought up tame, a»d ticver «vr the action. . ^ 

We perceive a piece of silver in a basin, wbea 
Water is poured m It, tbougib^ we could not. discover 
itbefore. 

Virtue embalms the memory of the good. 

The king of Qxeat Briktin is a limited monarch ; 
and the British nation a free people. r. 

The physician may dispense the medicine^ but 
Providence aloneoaa Mess it. - 

In many pursuits, we etnlmrlc with pleasure, and 
land sorrowfully* 

Rocks, mpuptains, and caverns, are of indispa^^ 
sable use, both to the earth and to man. . i 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best con-» 
dition, when there is t^e l^^t nfdse or buzz in it. . 
. The roughnesses found on our entrance into the? 
p;|tb& q( .furl4^ apd. learAtng, g^qw smoother s^ we 
advance. 

That which was once the 9iost beautiful spot of 
Italy, covered with patec^*^ embellished by princes^ 
and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to show 
but ruins. 

Battering rams were tineientfy used to beat down 
the walls of a city* 

. Jockey dgnifies a man who ridesborser in a race ; 
or who deals in horses. 

The A(irmZ^s«it^s5of many animi^, ^ni the' enjoy- 
nmt which ;they have of life, should pfeaii /or Ihem 
against cruel usage. 

We may be very busy^ tono u^ful purpose* . 



t,) OATHO«1l«:PHr« 



y^iemmt ^^in iMUment oi om g^% that 
tie 9X0 ignorant of our duty. 

Geouiae chmrUff^ how liberal soerer it may be, 
ynW mever ewpoverish omielvea* If we «0fr 8pariog* 
ly, we Aali reap accordit^fy. 

HQwever4lU(^re€aU09 we mxuAresoivieiff perform 
our duty, 

4 fit of fiickiiess is often a kind diostisement uid 
discipiine^ to oioderato our affeedons for the things 
ofAisUfe. 

. It is: dLhappimeBs to young peisons, wbe& they^ ^re 
j)re8erved from the snares of the world, as in a gai*- 
denenc/o^* 

Health and peace, the moist oakaibh possessions^ 
are obtained at afnaii expense^ 

Incense signifies perfumes exhaled by fire,' and 
made use of in reUgioiis cercnnonies. 
^ True happiness is an enemg to pomp and neise*' 

Few r^Heetions tste more distressing^ than those 
whi^h ^e make on our (ywn ingralitade. 

There is an inseparable cofineartan between piety 
and virtue. 

Many aotions haf« aiUr compiexion, which have 
not sprung from virtue. 

- Which' way soever we turn me^^ieiN^^we are en- 
eotmtered with sensible demonstrations of a Deity. 

'If we fdri^he the wkys-of virttie, we cannot iedl^ge 
ady colour of ignonmee, or waift of instruction. 

.T«mis aate m^re euHivmms tt the earth, them of 
their owti heaits. 

Man is ^eon^is^^ wKh dangers innumerable. 
y- WapA is attended vntk di^res^l and desaloHf^ 
effects. It is confessedly ike scourge of our angry 
passio|». ' :. . 

The earth is the Lord's, and ihe/ulness thereof 
B2 



are few. " . a .. / •.—« 

Thegiealer eur ineiimpMis to^^ei^Hy tfes^epreater 
wUl be our vieUNj and reward* ' m. .. 

We should not eneowrage f&twan to dd wfaol: tber^ 
Mie9e Co b» wrong. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, wUchare 
both eqmdiy ^fatfioM?. 

We fibould oontinnaUy have the jwidb owviosw, 
which would direct us in the race. 

The^oods wtre foi^dopai/andfliepriiMnenrset 
free. 

It cannot be said that we are thariiMe donops^ 
when our gifts proceed from selfish motives. . 

Strait is the gate, and niu?row the way, that lead 
to life eternal. 

Integrity leads us stra^ht forward^ disdainiiig aM 
doublings and crooked paths. 

Licentiousness and crimes pave the way to ruin. 

Words are the anmt^rs of wise men, but fbe 
money of foolsb 

Recompense to no man evil for. evil. 

He was an excellent peorson^; a mirror of ancient 
faith in cjarly youth. i 

Meekness contr^ our angry passions : omtiour, 
oiirmyeteju4grMnts. 

He is not only a descendmii from pious ancestors, 
but im inheritor too of dieir virtues. 

A di^ensary is- the place where medicines are 
dispensed : a dispensatory is a book in which the 
composition of them is described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisite 

To be faithful waong the fiedtbless, argues great 
strength of pnoiei/r^. 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or' 
tmnatural prottAerances on the fece of the earth. 

In some places the sea ^ncroacAes upon the land; 
in others^ the land upon the sea* 
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encumbraneesof U.te. 

Weamzxe regulated robberies and piraeies. 
Ftsbes incveate more than beastf or birds, 

pears firom Hieir mmerims^^^iam* i 

The pyramids of Egypt baye stood more 

three thousand years- 
Precepts have small infltietiee^ "vHien not en^ 

bf example. . 

, Hdv-JofkiadfieaVnadornM ti» htpmrhni). 

And scatter'd blessings with a waste/ulaand. 

' A'friend exaggerated a man's virtues, an i 
injflames his crimes. 

A witty" and humorous vein has often pro 
enemies* 

Neither pleasure nor business should engro 
time and auctions ; proper seasons should be a^ 
for retirement. 

It is laudable to inquire before "we determi 

Many have been visited with afflictions, whc 
not profited by them. 

Vf e may be successful^ and yet disappointec 

SECTioir 4« 

Exercises, p. 42. 

The experience of want enhances the val 
plenty. 

To maintain opinions i^it^y, is no evidence o: 
truth, or of our moderation. 

Hoar hound has been fstmom €ot its med 
qualities : but it is now little used. 

The wicked are often- tn^tared in the trap ^ 
they toy for others. 

It is hard to^ay what diseases are curable : 
are all under the^iitiiiiftctf of Heaven. 

Instructers should not only be skilful in 
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tci^nces, wUeh they t6Mh ; Imt btve skUl ia the 
method of teaching, and patience in the practice^ * « 

Scieoee strengtbens and enUxrgei the mindtof men. 

A steady mind may receive counsel ; but th^re is 
no hold on a changeable humour. 

We may inure ourselves, by custom, to bear the 
extremities of meaiher without injury. 

£icessive merrimetU is the parent o( grief. 

Air is sensible to the touch by its moHun, and Igr 
its resistance to bodies moved in it. 

A polite address is sometimes the cloak <^f malice. 

To practise virtue is^the sure way to love it. 

Many thii3gs,are/»/aitfi6/^in Uieoryj which fail 
in practiced 

liearnii^ and knowledge must be attained by slow 
des^rees : and are the reward only of diligence «^nd 
patience. 

We should study to live peaceablif with, .all men. 

A ioul that can $Mtriiy death defy. 

Aim! cqn^t i^ mmtc'^privU^e to die* - V 

Whatever prornKStes the interest of the souli is 
alK> cojsAi^to^ to our present felicity. * 

Let not the sternness of virtue affright us ; jhe wi))^. 
toon become amiable. 

The tpacwvs finnament on high, 
With all the blue abmalfk^i 
And spangled heay'oB, a sbUimg firame» 
.• Tt|cirgr^Oripiw/^roc/*Mi. v 

. '. ^''\ 

Pa»ion is the drunkemiess of the mtnd; it sc^- 
sedes the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere^ we may be assured of an id- 
vocat^ to intercede for us. • ^ 

We ought not to consider ftte tncwtf*? of another's 
reputation, as a diminutiM of our own* 
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/The rA««n€ift'5>)t iff i painfdl dietemper, supposed * 
to proceed from acrid humours. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too apt to 
stildy beTiemom rather than rirtue. 

The peasant^ s cabin Qontains as much content at ^ 
the sdpereign*s palace. . • . • 

True oa/our protects the feeble, and humbles the * 
oppressor. ' " • v 

David, the son of Jess6', was a wise and eaUant 
man. 

Prbpbecfies andoniracles prockiimed Jesos Clhrt^ 
to be Savidur of the world. 
.- Elsau sold his birthright foir a savoury mess of pA* 
tage. » 

^ A regular and virtuous educfation, is an inestimable 
blessing.- - . > 

Hm^urko^ sliaiiie frttn no (conditlofi rile t 
Act weU your part ; there aU theJ^Mtfur lief. 

The rigour of vooiMsidiscipUfte often conceals 
great depravity of heart. 

't >We sbould rec<dlect, that however favour aJUe we 
may be to ourselves^ we are rigorousfy ej£i^ine4 
b^ ettecs, . : 

SjBCTlOV 5. 
JBxerciseB^ pi 44. 

YiitTtm can render yontbi as well a» old age, Ao- 
nourable. 

Mumowr <ifi^a teUs &lse tal^s^ 

Weak miiMlsare r^ed by ^(/luig- tbingf. 

The cabbage free i» vexg oooimon in the Caribbee 
iilanght where itgrows to aprbdigious height. 
. Visit the sick, feed the huugf>» c/o^A^ the naked. 

Histt&ites aiid{te«rft W3 tootor^^cia/ to be relied 
en. 
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We may be dphers in the worM*s estimation, 
whilst we are advancing our own and others* value. 

The path of virtue is the path of peace. 

A diphthong is the coalition of two vowels to form 
one sound. 

However forcible our temptations, they may be 
resisted. 

I acknowledge my transgression ; and my sin is 
ever before me. 

The college of cardinals are the electors of the 
pope. 

He had no colourable excuse to palliate his con* 
duct. 

Thy humorous ▼ein, thy pleating folly, 
Xiie all n^lected, all forgot. 

If we are so conceited as obstinatety to reject all 
adyice, we must expcci a dereliction of friends. 

Chronology is the science of computing and adr 
justing the periods of time. 

In groves we live, and lit on mossy beds, 
By etjstal streams that murmur through the meadf. 
I - 

It h a secret cowardite which induces us to com- 
pliment the vices of our superiors, to applaud the 
libertine^ and laugh with the profane. 

Hie lark each morning waked me with her 
sprightly lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two species of the 
lily. 

We owe it to our visiters as well as to ourselves, 
to entertain them with useful and sensible conversa- 
tion. 

Sponsors zxe those who become siuretie* for the 
children's education in the Christian faith. 

Tte marrior^s fame is often purchased by the 
blood of thousands. 
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Hope exhilarates the mind, and is the grand eUMr^ 
tmder all the evils of life. 

The incense of gratitude, whilst it expresses our 
dutf, and honours our benefactor^ perfumes and re- 
gales ourselves. 



PART IIL 

SrHTAX. 

CHAPTER L 

Containing corrections of the false Stntax, arrange 
ed under the Rules. 



RULE I. 

Grammar, p. 130. Ezarases, p. 48. 

DisAPPOiNTMBfrTs sink the heart of nian ; but 
the renewal of hope^'t^^^^ consolation. 

The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, 
hide malice and insincerity. 

He dares not act contrary to his instructions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contain forty pounds of 
flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches nas totally 
unknown a few centuries ago. 

The number of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland^ does not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delights 
some persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 

So much ability and merit is seldom found. 

In the conduct of Parmenio, a mixture of wisdom 
and folly was very conspicuous. 
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He is an author of more credit than Plutareh, or 
any other, that writes lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious are generally talkative. 

<7reat pains have been taken to reconcile the 
parties. 

1 am sorry to say it, but there were more equivo- 
cators tha^ one. 

The sincere are always esteemed. 

Have the good^ been sold to advantage ? and didst 
thou embrace the proper season ? 

There are many occasions in life, in which silence* 
and simplicity are true wisdom. 

The genereus never recount minutely flie actions 
they have done ; nor the prudent, thcMse they will do. 

He needs not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, 
matters, and persons, 72;a5 to be ordered according to 
the king^s direction. 

In him was happily blended true dignity with 
softness of manners. ^ 

The support of so many of his relations, was a 
heavy tax upon his industry ; but thoii knawesif he 
paid it cheerfully. 

What aoail the best sentiments, if persons do not 
live suitably to them ? 

Reconciiiation was offi^ed, on conditions as mo- 
derate as mere consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou seest clothed ih pur- 
ple, is completely bappy« 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonderful 
•ctionsjwo^ diflfVised throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that 
of the operations of nature, is without limit. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance mahf us ^ish for more. 

Thou shouldst love thy neighbour as rincerdy at 
Ifaoa lovest thyself^ 
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Hast thou DO better reaioii for censuring thy 
friend and companion ? 

Thou, who art the Author and Bestower of hTe, 
canst doubtless restore it also; but whether thou 
niU please to restore it, or not^.that thou only knowest. 

«« O thou my voice inspire, 
Who touch*d' Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 
**fFh0tmtcbedst or didst Utnb,*' 

Accept these grateful tears ; for thee they flow ; 
For tnee that ever felt another's wo. 
^iJHdttfeei.'* 

\ Just to thy word, in evVy thought sincere; 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear. 
«* fTio ktuvfeat or didsi innv.** 

I 

The following exampleis are adapted to the nptes and 
observations utider Rule i. 

Grammar, p. 139. Exercsses, p. 50. 

1. To do unto all men, as we would that they, i» 
similar circumstances, should do unto us, comtttuf^ 
ihe great principle of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashamed 
of the practice of precepts which the heart approves 
and embraces, tnarks a feeble and Imperfect cha- 
racter. 

The erroneoys opinions which we form concern- 
ing happiness and misery, give, rise to all the misir 
taken and dangerous passions that embroil our life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is re- 
quired of all men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of our 
minds and bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow- 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him that 
made us, admits not of, any doubt in a rational and 
well-informed mind. i 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise be- 
nevolence towards others, to cultivate piety towards 



God, art tto mm m^^^oliii^^mmiRV^^ ^^^ 
happy- ' 

it is JUi impoTtaDi truth, thai feligion, vital reli- 
gicHi, the religion of the heart, is tlie mort power- 
ful dux'Uiari/ of ^ea^oa, ki wagi^^g war .with the 
passions, aud pr<»moting that sweet composure which 
constitutes the peace of God. 

The posst^ssion of our senses entire, of our limbs 
uninjured, of a sound understanding, of friends and 
companions, is often overlooked ; though it would 
be the ultimate wish of many, who,, as far as we can 
judge, deserve it as much as ourselves. 

All that makes a figure on the great theatre of the 
world, the employments of the busy, the enter" 
prises of the ambitiousj^and the exploits of the war- 
Jike ; the virtues which form the happiness, and the 
crimes which occasion the misery of mankind ; ori- 
ginate in that silent and secret recess of thought,, 
whi^h is hidden from every human eye.. 

2« If the privileges to which he has an undoubted 
right, and which he has long enjoyed, should now be 
wr^ested from. Mmf i^ would faefiagra&t injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China,, 
and ^e^ are similar to those which were some timift 
ago biougbt from Africa.' 

WiU martial files' for qrcr fire tlif mind; 
And wilt ibou Dever be to Heav'n reagD*d f 

3. B^A^atwo tubstantives come together, and: 
4o nod signify the same thing, ike first ^ them must. 
be in the genitive case.. 

Such is^the constku^itt) of men, that mrtu^^ how- 
ever it may be neglected for a time, will ultimately 
be acknowledg^ed and respected. 

4. The crown of virtue are peace and honour.. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment 7vas contro- 

▼ersy. 



•^Me dcstroy'd, 



Or won to what may work hb utter k>M,. 
AQ dib will fOOB f oUow. 

> ca 
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KUJUfi II. 

Grannw, p. 143. Exenmi, p. S2. 

Idleness and ignorance are the parents of many 
vices. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwell with the golden 
mediocrity. 

In unity consist the welfare and security of every ' 
society. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

His politeness and good disposition werey on fldlure \ 
of their eflffect, entirely changed. 

Patience and diligence, like &ith, remove moun- 
tains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor aj^arel, excel 
pride and ignorance under costly attire. 

The planetary system, boundless space, aird'th^ 
inamettse ocean, affect the miad with sensatibns ot 
astonishment. . ., . 

Humility and love, whatever obscuriti^ may 
involve religious tenets, constitute the essence of 
true religion. 

Religion and virtue, our best isupport and higheal 
honour, corner on the mind .princ^les of noble in- 
dependence. 

What signify the counsel and care of preceptors, , 
when youth think they have no need ot assifitaiiGe? 

Tke examples which foUom are suited to the notes and 
observations under KVhgi ii. ^ 

GnnuBW, p. 144. Exerdiei, p. 53. 

1. Much do human pride and self-complacency 
require correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures, beget a 
languor and satiety that destroy all enjoyment. 

Frido and self-sufficiency stifie sentimeirfs of' d^ 



pendeoee on mir Creator : levity and attftebment to 
worldly pleasures, deUroy^'^ teme of gratitude to 
him. 

2. Good order in our aflkirs, not mean savings, 
pToduX^es great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, was written, many years ago, for my 
own prirafee satisfkction. 

That great senator, in concert with several other 
eminent persons, was the projector of the revolu- 
tion. / 

The religion of these people, as well as their cus- 
ioms and manners, was strangely misrepresented. 

Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, confars 
great influence and respectability. But knowledge, 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, has a very 
limited i^uence^ and i«x>fte& despised. 
* Tliat superficial scholar and critic, like some re> 
nolknied- crkics of our own, has furnished most de- 
eMi^ ^^oafs, th^t he knew not the characters of the 
Hebrew; language. 

The buildings of Ihe institution have been en* 
larg^; the e3rpens6i of which, added to the in- 
creasedprice of provisions, renders it necessary to 
advu^ce the terms of admissiom . . 

One, added to nineteen, makes twenty .-r-Better 
thus: one €and nineteen make twenty. 

Wliat bhck despair, wl^ horror,^ his. mjnd ! 

3. Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman, 
must share the blame of this business amongst you. 

My sister and I, as well as my brother, are daily 
employed in our respective o<icupations. 

RI7LB III. 
Gmuiiflf, p. 146. £x6rdKi» p. 54* 

Man's happiness or misery, m, in a great measure, 
put into hisi own bands. 
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Man ifi not luol^ a machine auta ek>ck or.a^fvfeitGH 
which mooes merely as it is moved^ 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor anycon^ 
dition of life : for it i^^ perhaps, to. b^ your own iot. 

Speaking impatiently toservanU^ or any thing that 
betrays inattention or ill-humour, wcertainlycripHnal. 

There are many faults in spelling, which neithec 
analogy nor pronunciatiuny«i^ *;?<?«. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fort^ne>. 
affects us, the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

liCt it be remembered, that it is not the uttering,. 
or the hearing of certain wocd^ \bQ,i.C9mtUute^ ihQ 
worship of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, a pronenessto rebuke, oracaptioai 
and contradictious spirit, is capable of imbittering 
domestic life, and of setting friends at variance. 

The folloTving sentences exemplify the notes cmd ob- 
servations under rule hi. 

Grammar, p. 146. Ezenuses, p, 5A\ 

1. Either thou or I am greatly mistaken, in ouf 
judgment on this sul^eot* 

I or thou art^ the person who must undertake the 
business proposed. 

2. One OP both of the scholars, wer/s^ preaettt at the 
transaction. 

Some parts of the sUp and oarga wete^seeoivered ; 
but neitiier.the captaii^ nor the saiiars^ were saved. 

Whether one person or more than one^ were oon^ 
cemed in the business, does not yet appear. 

The deceitfubiefis 4)f riehes, or the cares of this 
life, have choked the seeds of virtue in many a j^ro^ 
mising mind. 

BULK IT. 
GtuxBOUf p. 147. EzeroBei, p. 55.. 

The people rejoice in that which should give them 
sorrow. 
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* The flocky and tkci the fleece, iSj or ought to be, 
the object of the Bhejherd'B care. 

The court Aa^ just ended, after having sat through 
the trial of a very long cause. 

The crowd tvas so great, that the judges with 
difficulty made their way through it. 

The corporation of York consists of a mayor, 
aldermen, and a common council. 

The British parliaments composed of king, lord^ 
and commons. - 

When the nation complains^ the rulers should lis- 
ten to its voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly ]^tir5Utf 
pleasure as their chief good. 

The church kas no power to inflict corporal pu> 
oishnient. 
. The fleet ft;a5 seen sailing up the channel. 

The regiment consists of a thousand men. 

The meeting has established several saktary re- 
gulations. 

* The council were not i^inanimous, and the^ separat- 
ed without coming to any determinatioR. 

The fleet are all arrived and mqored in safely. 

These people draw near to me with their mouth, 
«nd honour me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. 

Tl^ commiiiee -were divided in their sentiments, 
and they have rdferred &e businesa to the gi^neral 
meeting. 

The committee was very full when this point was 
decided ; . and its judgmofii has not been called in 
question. • 

Why does this generation wish for greater evi- 
dence, when so mucb is already given. 

The remnant of the people was persecuted with 
great severity. 

NeVCT was any people so much infatuated as the 
Jewish nation. 
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I The fhoal of herrings nas of an immense extent. 

► No society is chai^eabJe with the disapproved 

I misconduct of particular members. 

RULE V. 

Grammar, p. 148. Exercises, p. 57. 

The exercise of reason appears as little in these 
sportsmen, as in Che beasts mhich they sometimes 
hunt, and by which they are sometimes hunted. 

They who seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no 
beauty, but in the colour of kis species. 

Take handfiils of ashes of the furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle them towards heaven, in the sight of 
Pharaoh ;and they shall become small dust. 

Rebecca took gdodiy raiment, which was with 
her in the house, and put it upon Jacob. 

The wheel killed another man, who is the sbttfa 
that has lost his lifej by this means. 
- The faiv sex, whose task is not to mingle in the 
labours of public life, have their own part assigneil 
them to act. 

The Hercules ship of war foundered at sea ; she 
overset, and lost most of her men. 

The mind of man cannot be long without some 
food to nourish the activity of its thoughts. 

What is the reason that otir language is less refin- 
ed than thc^ of Italy, Spain^ or France ? 

I do not think any one should incur censure for 
being tender of his reputation. 

Thou who hast been a witness of the fact, canst 
j;ive an account of it. 

In religious concerns, or those which are conceiv* 
ed to be such, every mati must stand or fall by the 
decision of the Great Judge* 

Something like what has been here premised^ is 
the conjecture of Dryden. 



l%ou greit first Cam, least nndenfeMd \ 

Who all my sense cocfinM 
To know but this, that thoa art good, 

And that myself am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, &e. 
<« Cwfinedst or dtdtt C9nfifu .**' ^ Qavest or Hdti ghe*^ 

What art thou, speak, that, on dengns unknowOy 
Whik others steep, thus range the camp akoe i 
*• jS^ngat or rfpjf range** 

The following examples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under ruls t. 

, Grammar^ p» U9. EieKises, p. 58. 

1. Whoever eBtertdins euck an opiDion, judges 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world often choke the growth 
of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disa- 
greeable, often unprove us« 

2« Moses was the meekest man that we read of 
in the Old Testament. 

, Humility is one of the most amiable vfrtties that 
, we can possess. 

They are the same persons that assisted us yesteiv 
day. ' 

. The men and things that he has studied have not 
improved his morals. 

. 3. How beautiful soever they appear, they have 
no real merit. 

In what light soever We view him, his CiMQduct 
will bear inspection. 

On which side soever they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. 

Hofv much soeofT he might despise the maxims of 
the king's administration, he kept a total silence on 
that subject. 

4. Which of those two persons has most distin- 
guished himself? 



None more impitlieiitly suflfer injuries, than thejf 
mho are mosl forward io doing them. 

5. He would not be persuaded thai I was not 
greatly in fault. 

These commendations of his children, appear to 
have been made in a manner whieh is in some re- 
jects injudicious: or, appear to be in somere^ciSf 
irgudidous* 

6. He instructed and fed the crowds tha$ sur- 
rounded him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most active go- 
Temors, tha$ Ireland had enjoyed fbr several years. 

He was the ablest minister that James ever pos- 
sessed. 

The court, wkieh gives currency to mannen^ * 
ought to be exemplary. 

I am happy in tibe friend whom X have long proved. 

7. The jchild that we have just seen, is wholesomc» 
ly fed, and not injured by bandages or clothing. 

He is like a beasi of prey, that destroys without 
pity. 

8. Having once disgusted him, he could never 
regain the favour of Nero, whose name was but 
another word for cruelty. 

Flattery, the nature of which is to deceive and be- 
tray, should be avoided as the poisonous adder. 
, Which of ^bose men came to his assistance? 

9. The Mngf who had never before committed s» 
unjust an action, dismissed his minister without any 
inquiry. 

There are in the empire of China, millions of 
people^ whose support is derived almost entirely from 
rice. 

10. His continual endeavours to serve us, notwitk- 
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standing our iric:i*2ititiide, art* remarkable. Or— Tt is 
remarkabJe that he e« contimtally endeavouring to 
aerve us, nQtwitbstanding our ingratitude. 

His assertions, ^Ac/M^A paradoxicaly is indisputably 
true. 

II. Ah! unhaj^y thw who ^t deaf to the calta 
af rfuty^uid of honour. 
Obi happy iw, surrounded with so many blessings. 



BULB VI.' 

GnatBtnari p. 153. Gzocises, p. 60. 

We are dependeirt on^^ch other^s assistance : wha 
is there that can subsist by himself? 

• If he win not hear his best (Hend, who shall be 
sent to admonish him T 

They, -#© «^5^m much fs given, will have much to 
answer for. 

It is not i6 be expected that they, who^ in early 
life, have been dark and deceitful, should afterwards 
become fair and ingenuous. 

They who have laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons whom we ought to love and 
Inspect, and to whom we .ought to be grateful. 

The persons, rvhom conscience and virtue support, 
naay smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those with whom you asso- 
ciate, your own will be estimated. 

That is the student >o whom I gave the book, and 
Ibho^ I am persuaded, deserves it. 

1 . Of whom were the articles bought ? Of a mer- 
cer 'yhim who resides near the mansion house. 

Was any person besidtes the mercer present ? Yes, 
both he and his clerk. 

To whom was the money paid ? To the mercer 
and his clerk. 

Who counted it ? Both the clerk and he. 
D 



nuhm rii. 

■ » 6ranmar, p. 1$^. ExercMer, p. 6f; 

I acknowledge that t am the teacher, who adopt 
(hat sentuneDt, and maintain the prof«*tety of such 
measures. Or — that I, rvho adopt that sentiment^ 
and maintain^ &c. 

Thou art a friend that Aof o(tep< veUevsd fue, and. 
that has not deserted me now io th^jtUne ot peculiar 
need. Or— fkou who hast often relieved me.^ and 
who hast not^ &c. *\ 

I. am the man who approves of wholesome disci- 
pline, and virho recommerd& it toothers; but I am 
not a person who promotes useless severity, or whg 
o!g.ects to mild and feufsi^opis ti!«alittent. - ' 

I perceive that, thou art a p}^i]« who poasessef 
bright parts, but who^as cultivated tb^em but little* • 

Thou art he who breathes on. ;the. earth wUh;the 
breat^h of sprii^ ajQ^ who capers it with yeipdure 
and beauty. 

I am tte Lord thy God^ who teaches thee tx> pro- 
€t, and who /^/wfs tb^ by the way thbu shonldst gOi 

Thou art the Lord who didst choose Abraham, and 
broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 
Oi — Thou who didst choose Abraham^ &c* . . 

RULE, VUU 
Grammar, p. tdO. Exerciies, p. 61. - ^ 

TAw kind of indulgence softens and injures the 
mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, ypu have been 
playing these two hours. ' - 

That sort, of favours did re^^ injury, under, the 
appearance of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty 
feet broad, and one hundred /xfAomy in depth. 
. How many sorrows should we avoid, if we were 
not industrious to make them ! 

. He «iaw one pPV^pn or .more than one^ enter the 
garden. ' 
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The exainples ^hich follow^ are stated to the notes 
\ and observations unfler rulk yuu 

Graaa»Ty\^ IM. Bsereiset, pi 62. 

' • 1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUKS. 

1. CliArtes wn.e eitravagfiint, and, hytkis mearn,, 
bebiiiAe' poor BtAd despicable. 

It was by th<a ungenerous mean's that he obtained 
his ^d. 

Induf^^r h the wwr^a^sof obtainfeg c6ilipeteOcy. 

Though a pirdcttf^g nfiea^ore, it is a means which 
I cannot adopt. 

This person mhtticei feveiy opportunity to dis- 
play his taients; mi by this means rendered him- 
.self ridiculous. 

' Jbseph wais industrious, fhi|^al| and discreet ; and 
by these means obtained property and reputation. 

2. Religion raises men aboTe themselves; fnt-* 
-%ion nnk9 themVbaoeath the brates: thist bindf 
diem do%vn to a.«poor pjtiahte speck of perishable 
earth; ^Aiz^, opens to them a proq^ctto the skies. 

More rain &Hs in the first two summer monthly 
than in the first two winter ones: but it makes a 
Butich greater show upon the earth in these than in 
those ; because there is a much slower evaporation. 

Rex and Tyrannus are of very ^flbrent charac- 
ters. The one rules his people by laws to which 
they con^nt; the other^ by his absolute, will and 
power : that is called freedci^m, this^ tyranny. 

3. Each of theitH in AtV turn, receives the benefits 
16 which he is entitled. 

.; My counsel to each of ^bd Is, thsit he make it hip 
43Bdeavour to come lo a friendly, agreement. 
■' ByidfecuSsii^wMt f^llttes to i^jrch particular, lA 
ft* order, we. shall, better understand the subject. 
. Every person, whatever be his staiionv is boun* 
f»y ^ dmies €»r motafllly «fid reHgibnv 
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Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water* 
teevis with life. 

Everf man's heart and temper are produ^stive of 
much inward joy or bitternea. . 

Whatever he undertakes, either bis pride or his 
folly disgusts us. 

Every man and every woman was numherec},* ., 
. Neither of those men seems to have any idea, tkat 
his opinions may be ill founded. 

When benignity and gentleness reigii withi«i, W 
arQ always least in hazard from without ; every per- 
son, and every occurrence, is beheld in the most 
favourable light. / - 

On each side of the rive^ was thcfe lie tre^of life, 

4. She reads properly^ writes y try heatlif, apS 
composes accuratelT/, . . . > ^ 

He was extremely i^toSigz\y and'his property^ i!?' 
tiow nearly, exhausted. 

Thoy generally duoceeded; for they lived cai^ 
f^rmnbly to the rules df prudence. ^ • i , 

We may reason very ctear/y, and exceeding 
sifongly without knowiiig that Ihefe is such a thing, 
as a syllogism. • , j • 

'He had maoy virtuei?, and was exceedingly}}^ 
.loved, ' . \ 

'J'heaniputation was exceedingly wcfl! perfpnAed, , 
and saved the patient's life. 

* 'I*he copulative cotnunction, in this instaxicei malces po diifereBce 
>»ith reeard to the verb. AU the men and woikien are referred tp 
separatelj^ and individuallT : the verb must therefore have the same 
construction as it has in this sentence : <* £verf one of the men an4 
women wtu numbered." The subjeqt may be further illttstrated, hf 
the foUowiag sentence* : ** Every go<^gift| and every perfect ^%*f 
from above, and cometb down from die father of lights/* ** It is the 
original cause of every reproach and distress which bat attended the 
eovemment/* . Juntus^-Tf hia.coiMMwciioB iaam «n cMeptioa to 
Uie second Rule of Syntax. • • . • ' 

Another exception to this second rule, is, when a copulative con* 
jfonction eonnetts two'or more noont, whidi refer to the same pefsott 
•r thing : as, «Thaft«hkich«hv anda^ Am Ibctt MBiaontly 11^^ 
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■ He caraefl5r?^o% to his. promise, and conducted 
himself suitafjlf/ to the occasion. 

He speaks verjfluenth/y airJ reads excellently ; but 
he does not think very coh<mitlh\. 

• He hehfived himself suimisstvely^ an^ was ex- 
teedin^ly careful hot to give offence. 

They rejected the advice^ and conducted thtoi- 
aelves exceeding indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities^ and exceedingly 
lilpright.: and is tikely to be a very useftil member of 
the community. 

The fctinsplracy wa« the more easily discovered, 
fpom* Hs^ i)eing imo wn to nianyr 

Not beinsr fully acquainted with th6 subject, he 
cotiid not affirm more strongly than he didt 

He W2a do deeply impressed vrKhthe dubjeot, that 
fc^, could $peak m&re nobly upon it. 

We may credit his testimony, for he^sa^i^ ^^l^dvs/^, 
that he saw th^ transactioi). 
, Use a little i^ioe for thy stot^iach^ sqjc^, ^Xky 
/r^(2rfeefj^ ipfirnuties*. . .»•..« ., ., - < 

From these favourable beginning^, we may h<^ 
for a spfefiy and prosperous issue. . . 

: He addressed several exhortJ^tipn^ tGr/tbeiu suUabte 
t<^ their circumstances. 

r()/t/an7ta^ to their :Vehe(i)en<?e»o£ tbpug^^ 
iheir vehemence otgeBtore* 

We should implant in tlie minds. of youth, such 
m^^^ ^nd principlesof piety and virtue^. a$,ar^ likely 
to take the earliest duxa deepest root* 
"A dispoisition ^9 amiable will secure universal re- 

i^d. ^ • " . . ,. y r '■ -^ ^ *>• ^ ■■ 

Vt/^a^sodisttng^isked^midom obcur.. 

. ^5. Rip eai^er to build two cMmneyfi than to main- 
tain one. • 

*The tongue i& like a raee-horae';. which runs the 
ftflter the. less weight It carries. 
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The pleatures of the understandU^; are preferable 
to tliose of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings : hers is the sweetest voice 
11 the grovel. 

. The Most High hath created us for his glory, and." 
our own happiness. * 

The Supreme Being is the wisest, the mort /»a»w- 
fulj and the best of beings. 

6. Virtue confers supreme dignity onr man ; airf 
should be his cM^ desire. *^' 

. His assertion was better f6unded\^n that of hi* 
opponent ; nay, the words of the la.tter were no^ true^'^ 

'" His work v&welt executed ; his bi'other's 'still heU 
ter ; and his father's the best of alU ' ^. 

He gave a full and sincere proof of t-hie fri^tid- 
ship. Or — He gave the strongest proof of warm and 
genuUie friendship* ' 

7. A talent of this l^nd would, perhaps, ^prove the 
UMiest of ^U to sueqepd. Or— /?rooe' more likelj/^ 
^um any other to nicceed. 

He is the stronger of the two, but not the fdser.. 
, He «pote. with so much propriety, that I undei*- 
stood Mm the best of all who spoke on the subject. 
Or — better thm^uf^ other who spoke on the subject. 

Eve "wu fairer, thm ang of her daughterSf 

■■••'..■•'. •- ' "• ■ ■( 

8. He qpofee im manner distinct enough to })e 
lieard by the whole assembly. Ot-^He spoke disr 
Unctly emv^ to be heard by the whole >flseBibly,v 

Tfaontti is e^iipped with a pair of iieiv ritoeet, and 
^ pair of iie» gloves: he is the servant of a rich old 
»an. 

The first fwb in the row are chenry-treeib "*« ^^'^ 
tnw are pefti^liMSb 
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GranuDBr^p. 166. Eieidtes, p..06. 

Fire, air,^ earth, and water, are the four elementt 

. Reason was given to man to co94rol his paasions. 

iWe bwti' wid^ki ua an intelligent princij^e^ dia» 

linct from the body and from. matter* » 

Man is the noblest work of Me creati<Mi. 
J, 2'he wisest^a^d the bfst men sometimes coounii 
errors. 

BQwarex>fiirt|nkeniie66 : it impairs ^Ae understand- 
ing; wastes the estate ; destroys reputation ; consumer 
^e body ; ,and renders a man of the brightest parti 
a common jest of the meanest clown. • 
. He is a much belter writer than reader, 
t The king has conferred on him the title of duke* 

There are some evils of life, which equally alfcct 
the prince and the people. 

^. ^ We must act our part with constancy, diough the 
Reward of our constancy be distant. 
"' We are placed here undei* the frikl of our virtue. 

Virtues like his are not easily acquired. Suck 
qualities honour the nature of man. 
. Purity has its seat in the heart ; biit^extendd its in^ 
fluence over so much of the outward conduct, as id 
form a great and material patt of ^Ae diaracter. 
. A profligate man is aeldo>m' or never found«4e 
be a good husband, a good father,, or a beneficent 
lieigibour. ^ • * ' . 

-' . True charity is not a melec»v which occpurioMHy 
^larefe ; but a luminary, which,* in its orderly and 
^r^uiar course df^nsea^'haiigMiil inim^nce* 

The/ollorving sentences exempt^y the notes anddb^ 
•; . sensations imder hule ix. 

Grasumr, p. 168. Ebterdtesi p. 67. 

1. He has been much censured for conducting 
himself with little attention to his business* 
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So bold a breach of order, called for a little seve* 
rity in punishing the offender. 

His error was accompanied tv^^ith so little contrl- 
titfti'atid^andid acknoWledgtoeM, that he fmiod ftw 
persons to intercede for him. * 

There were so many mitigSfeting cfrcumstatieos 
attending his misconduct, partictiiarly (hat of his 
open confession, that he found a few friends wh^' 
were disp^^sed to interest thi*mslelves in his favour. 

A« hffi mi^rttmes were the fruit of hi* dwn 6b- ^ 
stinacy, few persons pitied him. 

2. The fear of ahame, and the desire of apptobft^ 
UoQ, prevent many bad actiono* ^ 

In this business he wasinAu^oced by a jusi and «. 
generous j^nciple. , « . 

He was fired with 4 he desire of doing 8<5Wieth?ngf 
•though he knew not y^ti with^diaUiietiidss^eilber the'- 
end or the means. 

3. At the worst, I couldbiit hicur a gentle reprir 
mand. 

At the bes^ his gift was but a poorofiering» wbea 
t^e consider his estate. / 

huLE X. 

t » • • . . ■ 

^mihhr, p. 199; : IkereUinj p. 0r« 

iif afice^tor^s virtue is m>t mine. 

His hYother^s oflfence will not cond^mti hita;. , . , 

I will not destroy the city for tenh sake. 

J^everthfeless, j^stPs heart Was p(Brfect Wtth Ihc 
Lord. ■••■•* '■ ' - ' ' ' 

K'ih^ther^i tehdemesd kr^hfaiK^r^^ calre; ar^W-* 
t§$re^sgift$iwman^^'bA\?uf\Xz^^. . \ 

A man*s mqnuers freqiiently, influence hisfirtiinc. 

Wudonfs precepts form the good matfs interest 
and happiness. . ,; 

They i?few Vartis, him that waif iiien«obed he^i^ 
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Tbey slew Yarns, who mui Aetbat I mentioned' 
before* . 

The/ollomng examples are adapted to the notes and 
* observations under iivijB^ x^ ^ 

Gmmmr, p. 170. Bifa 'i Ae i , ' p. 08. 

1. It was the. men, fvpnzen, aflddiildre&fsjiol^ to 
gaffer great calamities. Or-r-It was the Igt'^^ kj^ . 

Peter^ Joh^t and Andrew's occupm^tion^ was thai 
otfisheiineii^ Or — The occupation qfPeter^ &€• 

This .nve^ure g^a^n^d fbe kingU a« well a» the. 
P^ple's approbation* 

Not only the cownsel and attorney^i^ but tlie 
judge's, opinion sUso favoured his cauflCb Or-H^un* 
$el and aitorn^ifs opiniontbut thejudge^s alsjOy &c« 

2. And he cast himself down at Jesus^s ftet« \ . 
' -JC&m'f lod was turned into a serpent; 

For HerodiasU sake, his brother Fhiiip*s wife. ' 
j^C ye^saSbr for righteousness sedce, hi^py are ye. 
: Ye fibpuld be subject for coiuctenc^' sate. " 

, 3. Tbey very justly oondemned the senseless and 

extravagant conduct qfthejProdtgal^ as he was calkd* 
They implicitly obeyed the imperious mandates qf 
h^im whom they called their protector • . : / • 

4. I boog^itthe knives at' Johnson's,' the Gutter. ' 
JPhe silk was purcliased at Brown'%: the merct^ 

and haberdasher. ; * ,,. ■ ' • 

The tent qf lord Feversbam ihejg'&neraL 
This palace had been th€J graiid sUltan Mabdinet's. 
1 will not for David thy father's sake. 
lie took reiVig^ at the goohmor^s^ the king's re- 

fresentatioe. '^ : ' * --'^ 

. Whose works are these? They «? © Cicero^ s^ the 

»o*fiift%V^pf W% i 
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^ TJie l^ovf^rmoei^ of the, rvorU is Wt left to 
ohance* 

She married the brother of my sotfs wife. Or— my 
soKshrother4nrlaw. 

Thip 'hojSsiQ belongs to ike partner of my wi/^$> 
brother. 

It was necessary to have the adoice both of ^e 
physician and the surgeon. 
^ Tbe ealent of the king: of Ehgland's prerogta^ive 
ii fluffitientty esceirfaitifed. 

e. This picture of the king does not much r^seni* 
Ktehlili, 

TTiese plclurefs of the Jting^s were sent to him from^ 
Itat j. Or — These pictures belonging to the kingy&uL^ 

Thid ^ate b![' {be corporation is much encum- 
liered. ^ 

Thiat is the eldest son of the king of England. 
Or-^The king ^if England* s eldest son. 

7. Whatembeitliecftuseof thei>ar^*«mbit^«'Oeg* 
lecttng ^important a business ? 

Much diepbnd^ oh this rulers being observed. 

The jtime of WHMom^s making the ext^^ioieot^ at 
length arrived. 

• It is very probable that fliis assembly was called, 
to <^lear some doubt which the kidg had, about ,tli^ 
l&vrfulness of the Hollanders^ throwing off theino- 
narchy of Spain, and withdrawing^ entirely, their 
allegiance to that crown. 

^ If we alter the situation of any of the words, we 
il^all presently be sensible of the ^n^/odfi;/^^ coffering. 

Such willevQr be the effect of ^ou^A'^ associating^ 
vith .vicious companions, / 

- . •..,•■■ ' • ' ■ ! 

RULE XJ. , 

Gianim&r, p. 17*. Exerdsw, p. ?Q. . : • 

: They nRfcohio^iilieiioe has made p^odd,' te^wtom^ 
luxury has corrupted, cannot feitth the ioipb pkf*^' 
iures of nature. 



Yoa have reason io^e^ bi^ Wafhi wUeb one 

day will destroy ^offt bath. 

Whpm. hay^ I j^easoti to Jo¥e so smeh as tins 
fhiend of my youth ? 

i^(n^ who were dead, bath be quiekened* 

Wham did they entertain so freely ? 

The man whom be raised from obscurity, is dead; 

You only have I known of all the fandlies of the 
earth. -. * 

J£im and them we know, but who are yo»? 

Her that is idle and mischievous, reprove sfaar|rfy. 

Whom did they send to bim on so important aii* 
errand? 

That is the friend whom you must receive cor^" 
dfally, and whom you cannot esteem too highly. 

He invited my brother and nurto seeand examine . 
h^ library. 

Him who committed the offence ypu should cor-, 
rect, not me who -am fnhocent. 

.We should fear and obey the Author of our beingyi 
even Him who has power to reward or punish us 
forever. ' 

*:J7i4fm whom he had most injured, he had the 
greatest reason to love. 

7%^ examples which follow^ are suited to the nqfes and 
observations under rule xi. 

Grammar, p. 176. EurdaeSt'p.V^* 

f. lliottgh he now takes pleasure in them, he 
Witt one day repent of in<jkilgenceb so nifwrari^table. ' 
.'^Theneiff^bis vivtues ^pr^a^ed to the great 
example before him, the humbler he grew. 

It will be very difficult to make hi& conduct agree 
* with the principles he professes. 

2. To ingratiate ourselves with some, by traducing 
cyfthers, txssaks a base and despicable mind. 
xl shallprenw^e two or three general observations* . 
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S. If inch madoks, and 6ueh pnbcticet pcevafi, 
what is become of decency and virtue 1 

I ofjt come accprdii^ to the Ume propoeed ; but 
I nm faU#a upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals have now at length agreed* 

The influence of bis corrupt example had then 
entirely ceased. 

He had entered into the connexion, before the 
consequences were conndered. - v ' 

4. Well may you be afraid ; it is he indeed. 

I would act the same part if I were A<?, or in his 
situation. * 

Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and they are the^ which testify of 
me. 

Be composed : it is I: you have no cause for fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it ig 
he from whom J have received many benefits. 

I know not whether they were the persons who con- 
ducted the business ; but I am certain it was not he. 

He so much resembled my brother, that, at first 
sight, I took it to be hhn. 

After all their professions, is it possible to be thei/? 

It could not have been she, for she always be- 
haves discreetly. 

If it was not he^ whom do you imagine it to have 
been? 
, Whom do you think him to be ? 

Who do the people say that we are ? 

5. Whatever others do, let M<7tf and WK? act wisely. 
L^ them and us unite to oppose this growing 

evil. 

EULfi XII. 
GranmAr, p. 178. Exerdies, p. 7B. 

It is better to live on a little, thto io outlive 9 
great deal. 
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Yoa otightnot ^0 walk too hastily. 

I wish him viotto wrestle with his happiness. 

I need not solicit him to do a kind action. 
. I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I should give 
oflfehce. 

I have seen some yonng persons conduct them- 
selves very discreetly. 

The folhmng sentences exemplify the notes and ob- 
servations under rdle thu 

Grammar, p. 178, Exercises, p^ 72. 

It 18 a great support to virtue^ when we sec a 
good mind maintain its patience and tranquillity, 
under injuries and affliction, and cordially forgive 
its oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes 
us approve the one and reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, mho depre- 
ciate the virtues they do ftot possess. 

To see young persons, who are courted by health 
and pleasure, resist all the allurements of vice, and 
steadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is cheering 
and delightful to every ^o(^ mind. 

They acted with $o much reserve, that some per- 
sons doubted their sincerity. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw tlie 
persons who had been iofne^ walking ; and those nho 
had been blind, seeing. . 

RTTLE XITI. 
Grammar, p. 179. Exercncs, p. 73, 

The next new yearns day, I shall have been at 
school three years. 

And he that had been dead, sat up, and began to 
speak. 

I should be obliged to him, if he Tvt>uld gratify m^, 
in that particular. 

E 
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And the multitude wondered, vthm they heard tke 
persons who had been dumb, speaking ; rvhei\ they saw 
those who had been maimed^ whole ; who had been La^nCy 
walking ; and who had been blind, seeing. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
have continued with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedralin this 
city, has been preserved with the greatest veneration, 
|br upwards of six hundred years, a dish which they 
preteikl to be made of etaaeraid. ' 

The court of Home gladly laid hold on all the op* 
portunities which the imprudence, weakness, or ne- 
cessities of princes, qffbrdedit, to extend its auUiority* 

Fierce as he m$ves, hia alver shafts resbund. 

They maintained thai scripture conclusion, that 
till mankind have risen from one head. 

John wMl have earned his Wages when his service 
shall be completed. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye m^y have life. ' 

Se that as it mat/j he cannot justify his conduct. 

I have been at London a year, and I saw the king 
lastsummen 

' After we had visited Lcmdon, we returned, content 
and thankful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

The following examples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under fiVLB xiii. 

Grammar, p. 181. Exeroses, p. 74. 

1. I purpose to go to London in a few months, 
and after 1 shall have' finished my business there, to 
proceed to America. 

These prosecutions of William seem to have been 
the most iniquitous measures pursued by the court, 
during the time that the use of parliaments was sus- 
pended. . 1. r . L 

From the little conversaUo ". had with him, he 
appeared to be a man of letters. 
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I always intended to reward my son according to 
his merit. -^ 

It would, on reftection, have given me great satis- 
faction, to have relieved him from that distressed^ 
situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought I should 
lose it before I reached home. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if he 
<^ould have ^em^ it without injuring the other ; but as 
that could not be done, he avoided all interference. 

Might it not have been expected, that he would 
defend an authority, which had been so long exer- 
cised without controversy? 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
twhilst they were expecting to find an opportunity 
to betray its author. 

His sea sickness was so great, that I often feared 
he would die before our arrival. 

If these' persons had intended to deceive, they 
would have taken care to avoid what would have 
exposed them to the objections of their opponents. 

It was a pleasure to receive his approbation of my 
labours; for which I cordially thanked him. 

It would have afforded me still greater pleasure, 
to have rec^'oect his approbation at an earlier period : 
hMttohaoereceivedxi^^i all reflected credit upon me. 

To have been censured by him, would soon have 
proved an insuperable discouragement. 

Him portionM maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who is^ur, and the old who rest. 

** Laboured zad rated:* 

The Doctor, in (lis lecture, said, that fever always 
produces thirst.* 



• In referring to dedarations of this nature, the present tense 
most be used, if the position is immutably the same at all times, or 
snppotcd to be so ; as, <« The bishop declared, that vhtue h alway« 
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JRULfi XIV. 

Grammar, p. 184. Bxerosee, p. 7J. 

Esteeining themselves wige, tbey became foote. 

Suapecting not only ^ou, hutM«?^ also, I wasstii^ 
dious to avoid all intercourse. 

L could not avoid coiusidering^ in some degree, 
thein as enemies to me, and him as a suspicious friend. 

advantageous :" not, ** tvas always advantageoits.**— -But if the as- 
sertion refierred to something that is not always the same, or supposed 
to be so, the past tense must be* applied ; as, **< Oeorge said, that he 
•smw very ha|^yy s** not, " it Tcry hippy." The following tentenoer 
will fully exemplify, to the young {[^mmarian, both the parts of 
this rule. <* He declared to us, mat he was afraid of no man ; be- 
cause conscisHis innocence jpvet firtnness of mind:***— He protested, 
that he Mievai what w««- said, becattse<iti^tftfr«tf tahjcm.pnibaldt."'** 
" Charles asserted, that it vfo* his opinion, that men always saeeeed, 
when they tue pecaution and pains. —-**^The^doctor declared tahir 
audience, diat if virtue luffers some paim, "shelRr amplyrcciy atpew fedf 
by the pleasures which ««ffn«/ her.** • - 

If the preceding rule should not be completely applicable to every 
case whidi ii^^uity may state, the author presumes th^t it wiU be 
found very generally usef »L 

Though we haTf^ in ihe notes under die -tbrnntettb rode df thft 
Granunar, expWned in general the principles, on whkltthe iiiln«,oi 
a verb in the infiaitive mood may be ascertained, and its form deter* 
mined; yet,«aihe4Siibjectis curiouB^and impoitant, ^d the-^rraelaM 
of good wnters upon it is 'wry discordant, we presuQie it "wiQ not 
be unacceptable to the young student of grammar, if we^uroduce % 
few addiuonal observations -calculated to settle his judgment on diis 
contested point. 

The following Tule, founded on the««thorities of Harris^ JLowth, 
and Campbell, and we think too, on the authority of common senfe^ 
appears to be accurate, as well as aiftipte and imelligible. **W^ca 
tltt ftc^on or event signified by a verb m i^e infinitive inood, is eon* 
Temporary or fufttre, with re^ct ^to thc verb to which- it « chiefly 
related, the present of the infinitive is reijuircd : when it is net coii- 
temporary nor fature, the perfect of the irfSnitive is necessary-" To 
comprehend and apply this rule,, the student has only ta consider^ 
whether thc ii^nitWe verb refersto atitee antecedent, eontcmporary^ 
or future, with regard to the governing t)r tehted vctb. Whtft this 
simple point is ascertained, there will be no doubt in his mind, re- 
specting the form which |he infinitive ve^ should liave. Two or 
three examples may illustrate these positions. I£ 1 wish to signify, 
that I rejoiced at a particular time, in recollecting the sight of « 
friend, some time haying intervened between the seeing and thc re- 
joicing, 1 should express myself thus: "I rejoiced to lave sew my 
friend.^* The see'mg^ In this ease, was evidently unttctdent to die 
tejeicing / and thcrefot* the verb which eJtpresses-die former, mutt be 
in the perfect of the infinitvfc. The same meaning miy be cxpWMed 
in a different form: « Irejoiccd thai I bad aen my friend;** or « in 
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From having^ exposed himself too freely iMdiflVr- 
ent ciimales, he eatirely lost h\& health. 

The examples which foilom are suited to the note^ 

and observations umler rulk 3iiv. 
^ Gramnnr, p. 184. Exereises, p. 76. 

K By obaerving truth, you will coqamand esteem^ 
as well as secure peace. 

' ■ , 11 . . 

hamng tern my frund :*' and the RCudent may, at any time, try ilikt 
propriety of a doubtful point of this nature^ by converting the pnratc 
into its correspbodent forms of expression. 

If, oa the contrary, I wish to signify that I rejoiced at the sip^ht of 
my friend, that my joy and his prejience were contemporary, f should 
»y» " I rejoiced to see my friend \^ or, in other words, " I rejoiced 
bt seeing jny friend.'* The correctness of this form of the infinitive 
may also be tried, by convctting the phrase into its correspondent 
modes of expression. 

As the verbs to desire and to tvishy arc nearly related, the ybong 
student may naturally suppose, from the rule at page i8i of the 
Grammar, tha(^ the latter verb, like the former, must, invariably be 
followed by the present of the infinitive. But if hel-dSect, that the 
«ct of desiring aiwiays refers to the future ; and thit the act of wshlng 
tefers sometimes, to the past, as wcU as sometimes to the future ; he 
will perceive that the fouowing mode^ of expression are strictly justi- 
fiable : •* I wished that I had ivritten sooner,*' " I wished tobovett/rU^ 
ten sooner,:** and he will be perfectly satisfied that the following- 
phrases must be improper : •* I desire that I had written sooner* 
•* I desire to have written sooner.**— Sec this point mofe particularly 
explained in the author's Grammar, p. 183 irfthe ****rfwr/A edition. 

Some writers pn gfaraniar ^contend, thu the scntciice, ♦* I intend /•, 
Dave ivritten^*" is correct and grammatical, because It simplsy denotes, 
^ they assert, the speaker's intention to be hereafter in possession of 
the finished action of writing. But to this reasonnij; the folfowinff ' 
answers may be given r that the phrase « to have wnttcn*' 19^ stated 
m Engljsh grammars, as the established past tense of the infinitive 
mood ; .that it is ^s incontrovertiblythe past tenst oi the infinitive in 
English, as serif tisse is the past tense of the infinitive, in l^atin ;.that 
no writers -can be warranted in taking such liberties with the lani 
guage, as to contradict its plainest rulcb for the sake of supporting a 
hypothesis; that these writers might, on their own pHnciples and 
with equal propriety, contend, tha^ the phrase, «*| intend A«rrw 
tvritten;* is proper and grammatical; and that by admitting such 
violations of established granimiitical distinctions, confusion would 
be mtroduced, the language would be disorganized, and the most ec- 
centnc systems of grammar might be advanced and plausibly sun- 
port.-d.^rn short, the phrase, " I intend to have written,' appears 
to involve the fol)«.wing absurdity : «« I intend to produce herrafter 
an action or event, whtth has been already competed." 
E2 
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He prepared them for this event, by sending to 
them proper inforn\ation. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; but 
cannot be wise or good, without taking pains for it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as 
marrying a man who possessed such principles* 
Or — thenuirrf/ifigofamanyScc, 

The changing of times and seasons, the removing 
and setting up of kings, belong to Providence alone. 
Or — changing times and seasons, removing and set- 
ting up kingSy &c. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most ad- 
vantageously situated for the gaining of wisdonu 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the sup- 
plying of our wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our 
superfluities. Ox^or gaining wisdom — upon sup- 
plying OUT wants. 

IHiny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving 
(/ the Grecian orators, expressed himself thug. 

'Propriety of pronunciation is the giving of that 
sound to every word, which the most polite usage of 
the iangus^ appropriates to it. Or — is giving to 
^oery word that sound, &c. Or — consists in gitnr^ 
tp every word that sound, &c. 

Not attending to tUs rule, is the cause of a very. 
common error. Or — want of attention to this rule, &c. 

This was in fact a converting of the deposit© to his 
own use. Or— in fact converting the definite, &c 

% Th?re will be no daoger of their spoiling of 
their faces, or of their gaining of converts. Or-^a 
danger of spoiling their faces, or of gainingxonverts. 
Or— no danger that they will ^l their faces, or gain 

OOnverts. ■, ». .' 

* For his avoiding c/that precipice, he is indebted 
to his friend's, care. Or— ibr avoiditig that preci- 
pice, ^c. 
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It was from our misunderstanding of the direc- 
tions, that we lost our way. Or — From niisundeT" 
standing the directions^ we U>st our way. 

In tracing liis history, we discover little that is 
worthy of imitation. 

6y reading books written by the best authors, his 
mind became highly improved. 

^ 3. By too eager pursuit, he ran a great risk of 
being disappointed. . 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he began 
to be weary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drank with avidity. 

Though his conduct, was, in some respects, ex* 
eeptionable, yet he durst not commit so g^at oB 
offence, as that which was proposed to him. 

A second deluge. learning thus o^er^ran ; 

And the monks finhh*d what Uie Gotht h^tm, 

' If some events had not fallen out very unexpect* 
edly, I shou.ld have been present. 

He wouM have^ow^ with us, had he been invited,. 

He returned the goods which he had stolen, and 
made all the reparation in his power. 

They have chosen the part of honoor and virtue* 

His vices have weakened his mind, and ^rokcnhis 
healthy 

He had mistaken his true interest^ and fouiod him* 
self forsaken by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eaten is soon forgotten* 

No contentions have arisen amongst them» sinoe 
their reconciliation. 

The cloth had no seam, b»t w^ woven throughout* 

The French language k spoken in every state in 
Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shaken by 
slight opposition. 

' He was not much restrained after^tards, having 
taken improper liberties at first. . 
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He has not yet worn off the rough manners, whiob 
he brought with him. 

You \i^ha hzse forsaken your friends, are entitled 
to no confidence. 

They who have borne a part in tlie labour, shall 
diare the rewards. 

When ihe rules have been wantonly brokeoy there 
can be no plea ^br favour. 

He writes as the best authors would have writteny 
bad they written on the same subject* 

He heaped up great riches, but passed his time 
miserably. 

He talked and stamped with such vehemence,, 
that be was suspected to be insane. 

RULE XV* 
Otammar, p. 180. ExeidMt, p. 7S. 

He was not often pleasingV because he was vain. 

William acted Hoblj/^ though he was unsuccessfpU 

We may live happili/y though our possessions arc 
small. 

From whence we may likewise date the period of 
this event. 

It cannot therefore be impertinent or ridiculous 
to remonstrate. 

He offered an apology, wMch not being admitted,: 
he became submissive. 

These things should never be separated. 

Unless he have more government of himself, he 
will always be discontented. 

No sovereign was ever so much beloved by the 
people. 

He was determined to invite the king back^ and 
to call bis friends together, 

A boy so melt educated gives great hopes to his 
friends. , j 

He found her not only employed, but also pleased 
^d tranquil. 



We should always prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to be at work covUmuallt/. 

The heavenly bodies ^e perpetually in motioa. 

Not having known, or not having considered, the 
aie;isure8 proposed, be failed of success. 

My opinion was given on a rather cursory perusal 
of the book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be totally en- 
grossed, and overcome, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreig^n 
enemy, the women voluntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels, to assist the government. 

Tfie foUondng sentences exewpl^ ih» note$ ixtid ob* 
servations under ruls xv. 

1. They could not persuade him, thought they 
were ever so eloquent. 

If some persons' opportunities were ever so fa- 
vourable, they wjould b? too liidolep^ to y^froy^ 
them. 

2. He drew up a petition, innMth ht too it^j 
*6pf8smitfed his own merits* 

His follies had reducedhim to a situation in wkiA 
be bad much to fear, arid nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come hUher to- 

tfiOTtOW* 

George is active ; he walked tUther in less thatt 
an hour. 

Whither are you all goitig in such haste? 
Where have tbey been since they feft the city ? 

6. Charles left the seminary too early, and from 
that time he lias made very little improvement. Or— 
and has since viadcy &c. 

Nothing is better worth the Pime and attention of 
young persons, than the acquisition of knowledge 
and virtue. 
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RULE xvr. 

Gmiamr, pi 188. Bxerdiei, p. 80: 

Neither rich«s nor honotirs, nor ant/ ^iich perish- 
ing goods, can satisfy the desires of an> immortal 
spirit. 

Be honest, and take rK> sliape or semblance of 
di^uise. 

We need not, and tve do not, confine his opera- 
tions to narrow limits. 

I am resolvpd not to comply with the proposal^. 
either at present, or at any other time. 

There cantiot be any thing more insignificant tha». 
vanity. 

Nothing ever affected her so much as^ this mis- 
conduct of her child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, ner let any one- 
disturb my retirement. Or — neither interrupt me- 
yaurselveSf nor let any one, &c. . ^ 

These people do not judge wisely, nor take pro-^ 
per measures to effect their purpose. 

The measure is so exceptionable, that we cannot 
by an^ means permit it. 

I have received no information on the subject^ 
either from him or from his friend. 

Neither precept nor discipline is so forcible a«^ 
example. 

Neither the kii^g nor the queen was at all deceiv- 
ed in the business. 

BVLEXVII. 

Oramnmr, p. 190. Exepcbei, p. SI. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for himself. 

They willingly, and of themselves^ endeavoured 
to make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know 
not upon fvhotnj in the company. 

I hope it is not T ndth whom he is displeased. 

To poor tis there is not much hope remaining. 
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'Boes that boy know to whom he speaks? To 
fvkom-doea lie ofler such language? 

It tras not tvitk him that they were so angry. 

What <;oncord can subsist between those who 
commit crimes, and those who abhor them ? 

The person tvith whom I traTelled, has sold the 
horse on which he rode during our journey. 

It is not with me he is engaged. 

From whom did he »eceive that intelligence ? 

The following examples are adapted to the notet and 
observc^iom under ritle xtii. 

(inrmaTy p. 190. ExeroKs, p. St 

1. To have no one to whom we heartily wish 
well, and /or whom we are warmly concerned^ is a 
deplorable state. 

He is a friend to whom I am highly indebted. 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by 
the preceding word, and consequentlt/ agrees withttm 

They were refused entrance into the house, and 
forcibly driven from it. 

3. We are often disappoihtecl in things^ wMcfa^ 
before possession, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but bare 
always hitbetto been disappointed ofikaX pleasure. 

4. She finds a difficulty in fixing her mind. Or— 
She finds it difficult to fix her rfdnd. 

Her sobriety is no derogation /rom hw under- 
standing. 

There was no water, and he died of thirst 
We can fully confide in nohe but the truly good* 
I have no occasion for his services. 
Many have profited by good advice. 
Many ridiculous practices have been brought 
into vogue. 
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Tbe ^rror was occasioned by Gcncpiianoe n^Uh 
earnest entreaty. 

This is a principle in unison mith our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices against simple 
and rustic persons. 

They are at present resolved on doing their duty. 
Or — to do their duty. 

That boy is known by the name of the IdJer. 

Though conformable to Qpstom, It is not war- 
rantable. 

This remark is founded on truth. 

His parents think of him, and bis improvements, 
with pleasure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted by his masten 

What went ye out to see ? 

T3iere appears to have been a million of men 
brought into the field. 

His present was accepted by his friends. 

More than a thousand men were destroyed. 

It is my request, that he will be particular, in 
speakins^ on the following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain 
vnder their power. 

He lives opposite to (he Royal Exchange. 

Itieir house is situated on the north-east side of 
the road. 

Tlie performance was approved by all whp un- 
derstood it. 

He was accused q/" having acted unfairly. 

She has an abhorrence of all deceitful conduct. 

They were at some distance from home, when the 
accident happened. 

His deportment was adapted to conciliate regard. 

My father writes to me very frequently. 

Their conduct was agreeable to their profes- ~ 
sion. 

We went leisurely vp stairs, and came hastily 
donm. We shall write ahove stairs this forenoon, an? 
below stairs in the afternoon. 
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' The politeness of the worid has the same resem- 
blance to benevolenee, that the diadow has tothe 
^bstance. * 

' He had a tiste/or such studies, and ptirsoed them 
earnestly. . ' 

When we have had a t^ie taste ^the pleaaireB 
of virtue, we can have no relish /or those pf vice. 

How happy is it to Ijnpw how to live al tiroes 
with one's sdf^ to leave one's self nrithjegfet^ to find 
one's self ag^ ^vith pleasure ! Thq world is then 
less necessary ^a us. 

Civility makes its way with every kind of persons.^ 
Or^^amengit all kinds nf persons. 

5. I went to London, after having resided a year 
in France ; and I now live at Islingtqn. 

They have jusi landed at Hull, and are going 
lo Liverpool. They intend to reside some time in 
Ireland. 

• RULE XVIII. 
' GraaBmartp. 194. Eierawt, p. 84. 

Professing regard, and actit^ difib'ently, discover 
a base mind. Ot-^^oprqfeu rSgard^ and to act dif- 
ferently^ &c. 

Did jie not tell me lus fault, and entreat me to 
forgive him! 

My brother and he are tolerable grammarians. 
* If he understands the sulgect, and attends to it in- 
dustriously, he can scarcely fkil of success. 

You and n^ enjoy many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
should go zsimy^ will he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and go into the mountains, and seekth^ which 
is gone astray? 

She and he are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and to proceed 
temperately fn the pursuit of them, i« the best way 
to ensure success. 
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Between faiih and me ^re is some disparity of 
years ; but none between him and her. : 

By forming themfielves on fantastic modebi and 
Vjfing with one another in the reigning folH^s, the 
young begin with being ridiculous, and. end with 
b^ilig vicious andimnoraU 

Thefollomng sentences, exemplify th^ notes and olh 
servations under wcFLifi xviii. 

Gfammar, p. 195. Exercises, p. 84. 

1. We have met with many disappointments; 
and, if life contmu^ fve shall probably Qieet with 
many more. 

Rank may confer influence, but it will not neces- 
sarily produce virtue. 

' He does not want courage, but he is defective in 
sensibility. , . . . ^ 

Th^se people have indeed acquire great Hches, 
but they do not command esteem. 

Our season of improvement is short ; and whether 
used or not, it will soon pass away. 

He might have beem happy, and he is now fully 
convinced of it. 

Learning strengthens the mind ; and, if pr6p€{riy 
applied, it will improve our morals too. 

RULE 'XIX. 

Grammar, p; 190. Exercues, p. 85. 

If he acquire vic^eSf thqy will corjpupt his mind 
and be useless to others- . 

Though he urge me yet more earnestly, I shall not 
comply, unless he advance more forcible reasons. 

I fihali walk in the fields to-day, unless it rain. - 

As xhe goKorness teas present, the children be- 
haved properly. * 

She disapproved the measure, Ij^oaupe iiwas very 
improper. 

Though he is high, he l^th respect to the lowly- 



Tho^gli he nmh&c ^eo^ fae^ttd not iadt^smpt to 

justify her conduct. 

Whether he itnprove^ ojr not, I csumot deter- 
niine, . . , 

Thouglh the fact is extraordinary^ it certainly did 
happen. 

Remember what thou mast^ and be 'humble. 

O I that his heart were tender, and susceptible of 

the woes of others. 

• • ' .- ' . ' 

. ' Shall then thitTene to fnttuto tge ^reten4> 

Irhou tvastmj guide, philosopher, and friend f 

The e^&mplesnfdchfolUm are stated to ike notes and 
observations under nvhE xijc. 

Gnmmar, p. 197. Bx^djies, pb 86. 

1 . Despise not aoy condition, lest it happen to be 
your own. > 

liethfjpa thatls sanguine^ tf^e heed lest be miscarry. 

Take care that Uiou break not any of the estab- 
lished rules. 

if he do but intiinate bis desire, it w|Il be sufficient 
to produce obedience* 

At the time of his return, if lie b^ but expert in 
^ busine^» be wiii find employment. 

If he doc^i. hnt speak to display his abilities^ he ib 
ijnworthy of attention. 

If he is but in heal>h^ I an) content. 

If he do promise, he will certainly perform. 

Though be does praisp her, it is onjy for her 
b^aqty. 

If thou do not forgive, perhaps t|iou wilt not be 
forgiven* . 

If thou dost sincerely believe the truths pf religion, 
act accordingly, 

• Stf Hi0 confused- bebaiTiowBMide it reasonable to 
suppose that he n/ns guilty. 

He is so conscious of. deii^vnig^tlie lehnke, that 
he dares not make any reply. 



ed hiniy and thought he was innocent* 

3. If one man prefers a life of industry, it is be- 
cause he has an idea of comfort in wealth ; if another 
prefers a life of gaiety, it is from a like idea con-" 
eerning pleasure. . . , . 

No one engages in that businessi unless he aims at 
reputation, or hopes for some singular advantage. 

Though the design is laudable, and is favourable 
to our interest, it will involve much anxiety and lar 
bour. ; 

4. Unless be learn faster, he will be no scbplar* 
Though he fallf he shall not be utterly cast 

down. ^ 

On condition that he eome^ Iwill consent to stay. 

However that affSiir terminate^ mj conduct will 
be unimpeachable. Or — Tnaf/ terminate. 

If virtue reward us not so soon as we desire, the 
payment will be made with interest. 

Till repentance compose^is mind, he will be a 
stranger to peace. . ^ 

Whether he confess^ or not, the truth will certain? 
ly be discovered. 

If thou cm^t^r^ uncharitably, thou wiR be entitled 
to no/aVour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple of vi^ 
tue appear steep and craggy, be not di^ouraged. 
Persevere until thou gain the summit : th^^ all i« 
order, beauty, and pleasure. i 

If Charlotte desires to gain estean and love, she 
does not employ the proper means. ^ 

Unless the accountant deceives me, my estate it 
considerably improved. i 

Though self-government produces mme tinea^ 
ness, it is iif^t, when campuied withthei^aftn of vi- 
eious indulgence. . ' 

Wlietber.he Uinks aa lie ipeaks, time: will dis- 
cover. 



M ebon i^oMb^si kmistikmkblfi th^ ^Smmve 

Though virtuefl^c^r^gebrfew^dw^iiftii-uty ami 
, Though 8iicceii!8 u very <leubtfai, itl is p 
that he endeavour to succjeed. Or*^he ^hotd 
i^aooyr, &c. • , , *. ^ . .. 

. 5i If thoii hast promised, be fejthful to th 
gagemettt. , r 

Though he hdi prov^ed his right fo ^ubmissio 
w too generouk to fexact YtV 

Unless he AW imp^rov-ed, he is unfit for the c 

8* I^ thou hadst stioc^ed^d; perhaps thou wc 
not he the happier for it 
• Unless thou shaUmt the prc^riety of the me? 
tre shall not desire thy support. 
' Thatlgh thou «;t7i ttot abtob^^edkej, thou 
npt.deny the fact. ^^ _ /^ ' 

„J- !^ ^^^^g(i^esi Kberaliy, ilH»u Wilt reeei 
hl>erai reward. , »: 

Though %\xm didst injure himi he harbours r 
S6ntment. - ' - - 

. It W5uld be weU, irthe report were only the 
representatiofa ofherenWj^V ' ^ ■ 

^F^t^^^^J. fio^great and opulent, ibis cor 
wwiw debase hufi. ^■'-'•^\ >"♦ »- • . . 

.jr«w I '*' eP^mei^t^' ii« litt 'virtue^, It m 
loo's: Hte^flattcry. - . -- c <T. . :i ..',., 

-....J!'°!*f' .!,*!? perfect,yet would Inot pfes 

. ^<mg:h Av^l•.i^»faarth8wre foteaien tiw dai 
thou couldst not have avoided it. 

Jf^«|au^jo«^eo.vim.e=bi», I^ vrould no 



If tbimmiUdH4s9fwin^Mgm9^^^ 

Unless thou shouldst make a timely retraB^'tM 
dai^r:willbeun«ipok)abte. . s v • ; 5 i 
• I have laboured mA ii^earJ€d.<JBy9elf,'*that ibpu 
TnojrjB^ be at ease. ' 

He enlarged .on those dangers, tl^at thcMi ^houtdsi- 
avoid them. , ^ ' 

9. Neither the cold «or the.fervid, but cb^Ctejj^ . 
uniformly warm^ are formed for. fr^^di^bipl* ; / 

They are both praise-l^^orthy, and one is W.^dp- 
serving as the other. OT^-^and eguallf/ deserving 

He is not so diligent and learned as his brotlier. , 

I will either present it to 6im, myself, or direct it 
to be given to him. „ , .. < * . . ... 

Neither despise nor qppose ^hat thou dost not un« 
derstand. , ; l- i. , ; 

The house is' not so cpminod^ous as we expectedf 
it would be. . .^ » ) .1 

I must, however, be so candid a*" to own that I. 
have been mistaken. , \ 

. ITierc was sometliing so amial)le, and yet sa 
piercing in -his look, that it affected me at once with 
Ipve and terror. ' 



L»ftjpan*d9LU»X 



And wch a MS, l&«f all BMn hail'd mc bappy/' ' 

The dog in the nfangcr wouW neftAcr ^1 tipp kay 
lamself, nor suffer ttie 01 to eat it. I 1 * 

& far as I am able to judge, flie:bos)k ds w«U 
written. , * 1 . 

We should either faithfully perform the trust com- 
mitted lo us, or ingcnuottdy teHnqmAtte charge; 

He is not so eminent, and id i6ucl* elteiinicdj m 
hethinksWmselftobe. ^ * _/ 

The work is a dull performsmce ; and'^fct <spa^ 
©f pleaskig neither th« md«rslaii«nBj He^r llwrtimgi- 
nation.- ' • *^' '- •* ' * ' '\ ' ' 



JX i 



•' •niene'h' tity'con^dn so -secure, nsnotfo ad 

Tiritf is an event, whicli nobody presumes np 
#r fflt 80 satNgiitto a^ t&i^ype fdr. 

We ape generally pleased with any little acc( 
pTMfbentft eitktr of body or of mind, 

4^ 10. Be ready to succour such persons as in 
diy. assistance. Ox-^hose persons Tvhoneed^&c 
' The matter was no sooner proposed, than he ] 
▼ately withdrew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence id beco 
a dupe to such artifices. 

It is not sufficient that our conduct, so far a 
respi^fs other?, appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution was' not the less fixed, though 
secret was as yet coTOinutiic&.ted to very few.' 

He opposed the most remarkabje. corruptions 
Ae church of Rome ; andf on this account, his d 
trines #ere embraced by great numbers. 

He gained nolhing further by his speech, than 
he commended for his eloquence. Or — nothing 
Ais speech but commendation f&r his eloquence. 

He has little more of the jchplar than the nac 

He has little of the scholar hut the iiaaie. Or 
besides the name, • • / ' ? )f '. «. 
* TfafQy bad no tooner tiaen^ irA<m they applied the 
selves to their studies. 

' ' Frojn no othier institution, Man the admirable o 
of juries, could so great a benefit be-expeeted. 
. « Those savage pecq^leseeined to have no other e 
jneftt than war. Or — no element bui that of war. 
" iSntb.viefx ctfuet tretbcherously ought to be avo 
^. Or— T^ff men n)ho' dct tffathetcusty^ &c; 
; (jf^rpjany ran the jsame tj*. <i«f; Ita^ly had done 
\ Not^rrorsiare so trivial, iW-they do not deser 



to be imiiMI' Qt^^^Hfrn-yfrnrW- d^^^rte^m/Md-^ 

mefU^ • ^ : . ->. •- 

Oramioar, p. 206. Exerciaes, p. OQ. 

In 9cme respects, we have had as many advaa- 
{ages as thei/; but in the artiqle of a good UbrarjR, 
they liave had a greater privilege than we have hhd. 

The undertaking was much ^ better e^ecut^b;^ 
his brother tha|ii^^.&t?7i, . , * , . . 

They are much greater gainers than I am by tbi)| 
unexpected event. 

They know hovv to write ^ well a§ he doe $jh\\i 
be is a much better grammarian dian they are. 

Though fhe is nol so leajrned. as fie isy sh^ ijB ^f 
mujQ|i beloved and respected^ ./ . > r 

These people^ though ibey .possess more shining 
qualities, are not so proud as ^eis^ nor sp y^n as she. 

The following examples ar^ adapted itp the notes a»d 
obserp.ati,(^,u^rj^nf^^,x:f,.. ...... 

Orammar, p. 20jr. .l&KrcSies, p; 91. 

I. TVho betrayed her companion? Not/. 
. Who r&vealed :the s^erets ^ QUgbt to haA^e Con- 
cealed ? Not he* 

Who rehAed falsefaoodir to screen herself, and to 
bring aft oditim upon others I Not 1; .it was Mr. . 
• Ttere ifl:btH.0Ae.m faulty iM»<i th^jt is/.. .Or-r- 
myself. 

^ '.. V . ■■ ■ . . ■' .;■; . ■' .. ; 1-- 

* Some retpecUb^ gramniaiiws w^pose, thar ths. -word at m 
always a pronoun ; and that, in every situation, it has the meaning 
of it, tiaty XX tobteh. They Would, however, Unci it difi^uh to' prove» 
Am, in the following tenieta^ this wtfrd hai tl^ tn4u4o|r of ut^ 
one of those pronouns. ^ As to those persons, 1 must say, as it is due 
to them, that they were as disinterested as their opponents." " Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.'* ^* Forgive «s our debts as we forgive our 
debtors?* ** And as Paul wa9 lon^ preaching, Eutychu* Mick doxvmT 
See the Grammar^ Sur^rtj^ cditMn, pages 14A, 143- 



Wkether be. wlt^lie^ieamed dr notf i^ust depend 
on hia application. 

GhaWes XI L of Svreden, than nhom a more coura- 
geous person aever Hi^, a^{)^ifs to have been 
destitute of the tender sensibilities of nature. 

Salmaskis (and a more learned man than he has 
s^dom .appeared) was n<H bappy ai the dose of 
life.* 

KITLE XXI. 
Graamiar, p. 207. Exerdtes, p. 32. 

' 1 gladly shunned him who gladly fled from me. 
And this is that^ which men mean by distributive 
justice, arid kKich i$ properly termed equity. 
^ His honour, Ms interest, his religion, were .all 
embarked in this undert-aking. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to 
the madoess of the people, truth, nnd virtue, and 
religion, fell with him. 

* Some grammarians suppose that the words Han and hut are 
sometimes used as pEepo«itiQns,and<^yero the objective case. The^f 
adopt this idea, from the difficulty, if not impossibility, as they con- 
ceive, of explaining many phra^s, on any other principle. This jplea 
of necpsaitj appears, however, . to he groundless. The. principle of 
supplying the. Ellipsis }S» we thinks ^o^ient to. resolve every ca.$e,in 
which than or ht occurs, without wresting these words from Uieir 
true nature, and giving ihexn the character of prepositions. In the 
Grammar, under Rule ;zoth, pa^ ao6, we have cxhihited a number 
of examples, showing that the supply of the ellipsis suflGcicntly ex- 
plains their construction. But as these niay he deemed obvious cases. 
we phall select some, which appear to be more difficult in their dc- 
vclbnment. The following are of this nature: "I saw nobody, 
"but him ;" « No person but he was present ;" " More persons than 
they, saw the action ;" « The secret was communicated to more men 
tSian him;*' «*l'hls trade enriched spme. people more than them.** 
iAll the9e sentences may be explained v on the principle of supplying 
the ellipsis, in the fotlbwing manner. In the first, we might say^ 
^ I sawnohody, hntlsa^D him ;'> or, •* I saw nobody but him Isatv ;*' 
$& the lecpnd, ** None was present, hut he w«i present ,•'* in the thii^i 
*• More persons than they yuercy saw the action ;" or, " More than 
these pertim* tvercy saw the action ;" in 4he fourth, ** The secret wm 
comttitinicated to more persooa than /« him v' in the fifth, *< This 
\nA^ «orichc4 toihc pcopknuve than i*#«wA/if them."— The supply 



NeMer (be fear, of deal^ notJket, hope of^Ufe, 
could make bim submit to a diahonest aiitioo* 

An elq;aut house and much costly furniture vrere^ 
by thii evenl, irxeoaverabl|i Jost to liie owaiea 

Theexan^les which follow^ are suited lo the notes 
andobssrviUionstaiderhVh^'SLSu 

GffBSimr, p, 207. fixerdmt, p. 02. 

!• These rules ar<5 arfdressfed to none but the io- 
telHgent and attentive. 

The gay and pleasing are, sometimes, the noptt 
insidious companions. 

of the ellipsis certainly gives as uncouth appeanince to these seQten- 
tes t but this drcumstance forms no solid objecrion tb the trash of 
the principle for which we contend. Most of the idibms in a Um^ 
goage could not be Utorally accounted for, but bj very awlnrard 
nodes of expression. 

- If the rule which has been recommended, effectual^ answers' the 
purpose of ascertaining <che cases «f nouns and pmnhuns, in oonnez* 
1^ with the wordb Akw and iutj why should we have recourse to the 
useless expedient of changing these words into other parts of speoph ; 
especially when this expedient ^ould often produce ambiguity, and 
£nd into etror ? That it wouM have- diivtsweec, ihi^ b^showh ih 
onmerous instances. One, however, will be sufficient. ** If we use 
Ihe word tha/if as a preposition, we rimuld say, * I love her better 
than him,* whether it be meant, * I love her better than 1 love hint,** 
cr, < I love her better than he dbes.* By using the word, as a con« 



hp Idves her.' " 

If it should be said, that iitt and ikon may be properly supplied b^ 
the prepositions e»r^/ and 6eiiJes^\atd that therefore the substitution ' 
bf tne Tatter for the fom^er must be allowable ; we repji^r^ that in 
numerous instances, these words cannot be properly wbstituted for 
eacK o^her. But if this could be universally done, it mi^ht still be 
said, that equivalence of meaoing, by no means iihplies identity of 
grammatical conrtructtoB. This, we think, has been fuUy ^proved 
at page 72, of the Grammar ; the tv>e{/H, or any subsequent edition. 

From what has been advanced on this subject, the following rule 
ttiay be laid down. *< When the pronoun fdllowin^^irir or tiatit bat 
exactly the same biarlng and relation as the preceding noun 6r pto* 
Boon has, with regard to other parts of the sentence, it must nave 
ihe same granmiatical construction.'* By appj^ring this pile to the 
iMoiis 'examples already exhibited, the 'reader will, wv doubt nM^ 
perceivt its propriety and use* 



lOWage 'iviU|>rote a^ joyless and cbreary season, 
if weasrive at it with aa, unimproved, or a coinipi- 
ed mind. 

Tiie more In^^ai li& cefidi^et^ Ift? better 1 like 
him. . , 

It is not only the duty, but tKe interest of young 
persons, to be studious -and diligent. 

; 2. Thesfe counsels wer^ the dictates of TiHue, and 
of true honour. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate; but 
the^ cannot gain friends. 

A ta»te for "useful knb-wtedge, will provide for u«. 
a great and noble entertainment, when other enter^^ 
tdinments leave us. 



.That the. s^udept may be AiU. fuxtber aMirted, in hig en^eawmrt* 
to discover the true gramihatical cbnttruction of a noun o^ pronoun 
foBowing ha or than, it may not be improper to observe, that Uie 



ca$e, governed by the Torb saws and bim is in the same case, t^causc 
09niu9Cf|on8> aci90Klin||p.to Role tfaei8th»'.«otmecc the s&me cases of 
nouns and pronouns; In the phrase* ^ Nobody but he was present,'*' 
^ is in the nominative case, because it is connected by the cohjunc- 
tkn but with the notm m^oi^, ti^iieh is In the noimnative. The 
other sentences, in which. the conjunction than is used, may be cob# 
ttsued in the same manner. 
'^ If the «Bth Rule o£ Syntax should not apfpear Co ap|^y to every 
example -which has been produced in this dscussioh, nor to others ' 
which might be adduced ; it will be /ound, on strict examinationg 
<to the supposed ezeeptioas ai«, in &ct, stetesces which do not 
come within the reason and limitation of the rule. Thtts, in the sen* 
t^ce, *• I have a greater rjctpeet for them t^n he," the pronoun bt 
ia cotmected by the conjunction than with the pronoun tbem : and yet 
they are not put in the same case; because they have not the same ' 
bfanng and relation, witli regaixl tp the rest of the sentence ; which 
is requisite according to Rule i8th and its ejcphnatory note. See the . 
' drammar, page 1 94 of the SUrgoiype edition. 

The two latter rules are foundea on the principle of supplying the 
eJUipsts, and are intimately connected with it : they in fact derive all > 
their authority £rom that principle. They may, howevei*, be of. use 
tathe student, by prasentmg the subject in difierent points of view i 
some of them may strike his attention, more than otben, and lea4 
him to a fuU^evelopmentof the subject. 



$4 KEY. (Bulbil. 

Without firmness^ nothing that is great canbeaii- 
dertaken ; nothing' that is difficult or hazardous, can 
be accomplished. 

The anxious man is the votaryof riches $ the neg- 
I^ent man^ that of pleasure. 

3. His crimes had brought him into extreme dis- 
tress, and perplexity. 

Hehas^an aSSTectionate brotl^r and aster 4 and they 
live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity, and 
too great facility of manners. 

We should often recollect what the wisest men 
have said and written, concerning human happinessi 
and human vanity. 

That species af commerce will produce gneat gain, 
or great loss* 

Many days and even many weeks pass away un- 
improved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholders with 
' exceedingly great astonishment. Or— wfl* very 
greats &c. 

The people of this country possess a faeidtfaful cli- 
mate, and a/ndtfut soil. 

They enjoy aJso a free constitution, and excellent 
laws. 

4. His reputation and estate were both lost by 

gaming. 

Tbis intelligence excited not only our hopes, but 
eur fears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and this is the best 
that can be said of it. 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, and who sustained the injustice with singular 
patience. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a 
disagreeable nature, and which to him were wholly 
unaccountable* 



.ttvfe^l.) SYNTAX. ♦ 66 

The captaiti bad several men who died in his ship, 
of the scurvy. 

He \s not only sensible and learned, but he is re- 
ligious too. * * 
' The Chinese language contains an immense num- 
ber of words ; and he who would learn them, must 
possess a great memory. 

By presumption and vanity, we provoke eiunity, 
and incur contempt. 

In the circumstances. i>i which I. was at that time, 
'ttiy troubles pressed heavily upon me. ^ 

He has destroyed his constitution, by the very 
same errors bi^ whidi so many have been destroyed. 
OK-^mme -errors ihe^'hctve destroyed so many. 

r. 5, He-is teJUperate,disij3terested,fmrf benevolent; 
an ornameiat to his family, and a credit to his pro- 
fessioni 

Genuine vir|ue supposes our benevolenc^e to be 
jstrer^thened, and confirmed h^ principle. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will reward all 
our toils^ and produoe, effects, beyond our ca}ciik- 
tioiu 

It is happy for us, when we can calmly and deli- 
.b^Fdt^ly IoqI^ ,bfick.OQ the past, and anticij^ate the 
future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded 
'hereafter, but tl^t'^ mill be recompensed even in this 
life. 

All those mho were possessed of any office, resign- 
ed their former commission. Or— All who werepos- 
se&spd^ &c. 

If young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the rules of virtue, hot only would 
they escape innumerable dangers, but the// would 
command respect from the licentious themselves. 
' Charles was a man of learning, knowledge, and 
G ' 



ei XSY. (Bule2l. 

benevolence ; and what is still mofe, he was a true 

Christian.* 

6. The temper of him who is always in the bueUe 
of the world, will often be ruflaed and disturbed. ,. 

We often commend^ as well as censure impru- 
dently. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and how the 
nund acts upon the body, are mysteries which we 
cannot explain. 

Verily, tljiere is a reward for the righteous ! Verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth ! ' 

7» Chaqges are almosl continually taking place, 
in men and maimers, in opinions and .eiKtoms,' in 
private fdrtiines and in public conduct. 

Averse either to contradict or ro blame, the too 
complaisant man goes along with the manners that 
prevail. 

By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at 
what they blushed ai betbre. 

They are now reconciled to what they could not 
formerly be prompted toby any considerations. :> , 

Censure is the tax which a man pays^o the public 
for being eminent. 

Reflect on the state of human lifb, and on the so- 
ciety of men, as mixed with good and evil. 

8. In all stations apd conditions, the important 
relations take place, of masters and servants, hus- 
bands and wives, parent^ and children, brothers and 
friends, citizens and subjects. . , . 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither hts 

family, his friends, nor his reputation-. 

I ■ | . .. 

• Tiic auxiliary verbs are often very properly omitted before the 
principal verb : as <^ 1 have seen ahd hear^ him frequently; not 
S h^: heard :" « He will lose his <5stftte, and iBCur reproach ; not 
^ u,Ui incurs But when any thing is_«nphat,^^^ 



vrhen 
seen, and 
bclwc4." 



opposition is denoted, this ellipsis should be avoided : « I have 
md I have heardhim too;*' «Hc was admired, buthc wa» not 



Sule22.) syItta:!. , 67 

Religious persons are often unjustly represented 
^s persons of romantic character, and of visionary 
notions ; unacquainted with the world, and unfit to 
live in it. 

No raafik, nor station, no d^nity of birth, nor any 
possessions, exempt men from contributing their 
share to public utility. 

9^. Oh, my father ! my friend ! how great has been 
My ingratitude .' 

Oh, Piety! Oh Virtue! how insensible have I 
been to your charms ! 

10. Thai is a property wUch most men have, or 
nMch at least the^ may attain. 

Why do ye that, wliich it is not lawful to do on 
the sabbath days? Or — to do which is not lawful, 
&c. 

The showbread, which it is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priests alone. Or — td eat which is not lanful, 
buty &c. 

Most, if not all, of th6 royal family, had quitted 
the place. 

By these happy labours, they who sow, and the^- 
who reap, will rejoice together. 

RULE XXI I*. 
GiaoiBiar, p. 212. £xeccise») p. 96. 

The work has received several alterations and ad- 
ditions. 

The first proposal was inferior to the second^ and 
essentially diflferent/rom it. 

He is more bold and active than his companion, 
but not so wlse.aiid studious. 

Thou hearest ttie sound of the wind, but thou canst 
ttot tell whence it coineth, nor whither it goeth. 

Neither has h^, nor hatfe any other persons, sus^ 
pected so much dissimulation. 
. The court of Frahce, or that of England, was to 
bave been the umpire. 



68 KEiT. (Rule'^. 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign conraioditie«i 
trere plaitijut in England. Or— in the reign, &c» 
there was p lent J/ of, &c. 

There is no talent more useful towards success in 
business, qr ^vhich puts men more out oi the reach 
of accidents, than that quality generally possessed by 
persons of cool temper, and which is, in common 
language, called discretion. Or-^no talent so use- 
July &:c. or ivhich pvts men so much out oj the reach^ 
&c. as that quttiity^ &c. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by re- 
gjwciw^- polysyllables to words of one syllable. 

I shall do all J can, to persuade others tp take the 
same measures for their cure, which I have taken. 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ, 
among themselves. Or— do not always hannonize. 

Micaiah said, " If thou return iq peace, then the 
Lord hath not spoken by me.'* 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want genius 
more than our neighbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and whose 
tongue tvas loosened, doubtless glorified the great 

Physician. ^ . ^' ' - *. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are, at any season of 
the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so much 
so as in the opening of the spring. Or— hut never 
so agreeable as in the opening of the spring. 

The multitude > rebuked them, that tlicy should 
hold their peace. Or— that they might be silent. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, 

«f many, might have been;mA probably^ were good. 

The wonderful civilities which have passed be- 

tween the nation of authors, and that of readers, are 

an unanswerable argument, of a very rfned age. 

It was an unsuccessful undertakmg ; thefaiMreof 
which is, however, no objection at all to an enterprise 
so well concerted. /, 

The reward is.his due, and it has already been, 



.Qt it will. hereafter be, given toUm* Ox'-^rmidy 
been given to hirtiy or it will be hereqfter bestOKcd. 

By intercourse with wise and experienced per- 
sons, wtio know the world, we may improve a pri- 
vate and retired education, and rub off its rust* 

Sincerity i& ag valuable a& knowledge^ and even 
more valuable. 

No person was ever so perplexed as he has been 
lordayy or sustained such mortiiGcations* 

The Komans gave, not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employments, to the inhabitants 
(/several towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Such w^riters have no standard on which to form 
themselves, except what chances to be fashionable 
and popular. Or— Aaa^e no other standard^ &c. thar^ 
that which chances^ &c. 

. Whatever we do secretly, shaH be displayed in 
the clearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a person of so un- 
common merit, 'Boethius sooxx joined the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honour his country could 
bestow. Ox— joined that c^ obtainingy jScc. 




Containing corrections of the false SpfMax^ prmnis- 
cuousfy disposed. 



See IhEa-cises, p.t}9b 
SECTION I. 



^ Thouiih great have been his disobedience and 
folly, yet if he sincerely acjcnowledge his misconduct, 
he will be forgiven* 

On these causes depends all the happiness or mise- 
ly, which exists among men. 
G2 



70 ^ifr. ♦* (Fromiscu6u$i 

The property of James, I mean hla books and fur- 
niture, was wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy'of learning, this 8ch0}ar, critic, and 
antiqimrian, tvas entirely destitute of breeding and 
ciyiHty. 

That writer has given an iiccountof the sinner 
in wliich Christianity was fbrmerly propagated among 
the heathens. 

We adore the Divine Being, him who is from eter- 
nity to eternity. 

Thou, Lord, who hast p«rmtited afflle^n to come 
upon us, wilt deliver us from it, in due time. 

In this place, there was not only security, but an 
abundance of provisions. 

• By these attainments, the matster is honoured, and 
the scholars are encouraged. 

The sea appeared to be agitated mbre ihm usual^ 
Or — unusually agitated. 

Not one in fifty, of those who call themselves. 
deists, understands the nature of the religion which 
he rejects* 

Virtue and mutual confidence are the souf of 
friendship. Where these are wanting, disgust or 
hatred o^ien follows little differences. 

Time and chance happen to all men ; but every 
person does not consider who govttrns those power- 
ful causes. 

the active mind of man seldom op never res^i 
satisfied with its present condiUon, how prosperous 
soever it may he. ^'^ 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and 
to endure pain, when either of them interferes with 

Dur duty. * . , .1, 

The error of resting x^olly on faith, or wholly on 

works, is one of those seductions which most easily 

mislead men ; under the semblance of piety, on the 

one hand, and of virtue on the other. ^^^ 

It was no exaggerated t^e ; for she was reaHy ifi 



that sad .condition in which h&t Oiend had represent- 
ed her. 

* An army ptesents a painful i»ght to a feeling 
mifid. 

The enemies whom we hav« most to fear, are 
those of onr owii hearts. 

Thou art the Me^iah, the Son of God, who was 
to come into the world, and who has been so long 
promised and desired. 

Thomases disposition is better than his brother* s$ 
(or thmi that of his brother ;) and he appears to be 
the happier man : but some degree of trouble is all 
men^s portion. ' 

Though remorse sometimes sleeps during prosp^ 
rity, it will surek/ awake in adversity. 

It is an invariable law of our present condition, 
that every pleasure which is pursued to excess, cori" 
certs itself into poi«on. 

If a mati brin^ into the solitary retreat of age, a 
vacant, an unimproved mind, in which no know- 
ledge dawns, no ideas rise, and which supplies htm 
mth nothing to feed upon within himself many a 
heavy and comfortless day he must necessarily pass. 

I cannot yield to so dishonourable conduct, either 
at the present moment of dilBculty, or under any 
eircumstance whatever. 

ThemiBtocles concealed the enterprises of Pausa- 
rkzsj either because he thought it base to l)etray the 
secrets trusted to his confidence, or became he ima- 
gijned it in^ossible for sc/wmes so dangerous and ill- 
concerted, to take effect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds 
q( the Athenians, that it mai/ be said, he attaimd 
monarchical power in Athens. 

Christ applauded the Mberality of the poor widow, 
70hom he saw casting her. two mites into the treasury. 

A multiplicity ot* little kind offices, in persons frt^- 
quently conversant with each other, are the bands 
^ society and friendship. 



To do good to ibem tbai bato «% md, on^nooc- 
easion, to seek revenge, are the dtUies of a Cbrisiiao* 

If a maa pnqf esses a^ rcsgaid far ^he dulie».Qf reli« 
gioiiy and neglects those of morality, thai man's reli- 
gion is vaio. 

Afflui$nce may give us respect, in the eyef of the 
Tulgar, but it will not recommend us to Ibe i?lse 
and good. 

The polite, accomplished libeFtlne, if mis^*able 
amidst ail his pleaanreg:, the rude ioh&bitafit of 
Lapland is happier than heu. 

The cheerful and gay^ when wacmed by p)eas«ire 
a&d mirth, lose that sobriety and seltdettial, wUloh 
are essential to the support of virtue*. 

«£CTION 2. 

EzerdseH, p. IQO. 

There rvas^ in the metropolis, nxuch to amus^ 
them, as well as many things to excite disgust. 
*^ How much are real virtue and merit exposed to 
suffer the hardships of a stonuy life ! 

Thifi is yne of the duties which require peculiar 
circurasperficin. 

A hiif/er degree of happiness than that rvIuQh I 
have described, seldom falls to the lot of mortals. 

There are principles in man, which ever have 
inclined and nhich ever Avill incline him to offend. 

Whence has arisen so great a variety of opinions 
and tenets in religion? 

Its stature is less than that of a mail ; but it^ 
strength and agility are much greater. 

Them that lionour me, I will honour. 
. He summons me to attend, and 1 must summon the 
•ethers. 

Then did the oflScer lay hold of him, and execute 
him immediately. Or — The officer then laid hold ^ 
hinif and executed him immediately* 



Promiseuous.) stwtax. 73 

Who is Uiat pertson whom I saw you introduce, 
and present to the duke? 

' I'offer ol>servations which a long and ehequeied 
pilgrimage has enabled me to make on man. 

Every diurch: and sect of people, ^a5 a set of 
opinions peculiar to itself. 

Mayst thou as well as 7, be meek, patient, and 
forgiving- 

These men were under high obligations to adhere 
tp their friend in every dtuation of life. 

After I had visited Europe, I returned to America. 

Their example, their influence, their fortune, 
every talent they possess, dispense blessings on all 
around them. 

, When a string of such sentences occurs^ the effect 
is disagreeable. 

, I was lately a< Oibraltstr, and saw the commander 
in chief. 

Propriety of promindatton consists in giving to 
every word that sound, which the most polite usage 
pf the language appropriates to it. 

The . book is pritued very neatly , and on fine 
woven paper. 

Many of the fables of the ancients, are highly in- 
structive. 

He resembles one of those solitary animals, that 
have been forced from their forests^ to gratify hu- 
man curiosity. 

There neither is, nor ought to be, such a thing 
as constructive treason. ' 

He is a new-created knight, and his dignity sits 
awkwardly on him. Or — a newly-created hiighty &c. 

Hatred or revenge deserves censure wherever it 
is found to ejcist. 

If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
subject, you ndll eaisily conceive our miserable 
condition. 



T4 KBt. (Ffwniscuousif^ 

His speech contains one of the grossest and most 
infamous calumnies thai ever were utered. 

Too great a variety of studies, dissipt^es and 
fveakens the mind* > - 

jRach of those two authors has Au merit. 

James was resolved not to indulge bim^lf m>«d 
«ruel an amusement. 

The want of attention to this rule, is the source of 
a very commbn error. Or — Want of attentimtf &c. 

Caltimny and detraction are sparks> which, if you- 
do not blow ihem^ will go out of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain woman, n/Ad, if we do not Salter 
A«rr, will be disgusted^ * ' ^ * 

That celebrated work had been nearly ten yeaPS> 
published, before its importance was at all undeiw 
stood. 

. Ambition is insatiable : it will lualse ^y sacrifiees 
to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and cottfurfonj strikei^ 
the mind with more grandeur, than if the parts had 
been adjusted to one another with tlie most accumte 
symmetry. 

SECTION 3. 
Exercises, p. 102. 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a mag* 
jianimity, that do honour to human nature. 

TItem that honour me, I will honour; andti^ 
that despise me, shall be lightly esteemed. 

Keasan's whole plea sure, all the joys of €ei>«e, 

X» in three words, health, peace, and competeoce. 

Having thus begvn to throw off the restraints of. 
reason, he was soon hurried into deplorable ex* 
oessc^s. 

These arts have enlightened many minds ; and they 



Promiscuous.) syntax. 7 

.will eailighleii every person who shall slitoiitive 
gtudy them. 

When we socceea in our plans, it is not alrvai 
to be attributed to ourselves ; the aid of others ofu 
promotes the end, and claims our acknowledgmei 

Their intention^ were gopd; but wanting pr 
dence, they missed the mark at which they aimed 

I have not consented^ nor shall /consent to a pr 
posal BO unjust. 

We have subjected ourselves to much expens 
thai thou ma^st be well educated. 

This treaty was made at the castle of earl Moi 
ton the Governor. 

Be especially careful, that thou ^ive no offen 
to the aged or helpless. 

* The business was no sooner opened, than it w 
cordially acquiesced in. 

• On account of his general conduct, he deservi 
punishment as much as his companion, an^ indee 
deserved it more. He left a sou of a singular ct 
racter, and who behaved so ill, that he was put 
{(rtflon. 

If he do but approve ray endeavours, it will 1 
an ample reward. 

1 hope. you mlt do Wiethe favour, to accept a co] 
of "A view of the manufactories, in the West RidiJ 
af Yorkshire J* 

I /iftd intended to nrrite the letter, before he urg 
me to it ; and^ therefore, he has not all the merit 
it.'* 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertic 
of flriends, and the diminution of his estate, was n 
able to shake his principles. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his wor 
ioere faithless professions. 

Though the measure is mysterious, it is wort] 
of attention. 



7i kET* CPromiscuetis. 

Be salicitousto aid such deserving persposiz^ ap* 

pear to be destitute of friends. 

ignorance, or the want of li^ht, produces sen- 
suality, covetousness, and those violent cont^ets with 
others about trifles, which occasion so nAich misery 
and i>o many crime§ in the world. ^ 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if 
he be diligent and attentive. Till that period comCf 
let him be contented and patient. 

I'o the resolutions which we have ance^ upon due 
consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, let ub 
firvilij afihere. 

He has little more of tlie great man than the title. 

Though he v)ere my superior in knowledge,' he 
would not thence have a right to impose his senti- 
ments. ' 

That picture of the emperor^ is a very exact. r©- 
semblance of liim. 

; How happy are the virtuous who can rest under 
ihe protection oUhat powerful arm, which made the 
cpril) and the heavens! 

Prosperity and adversity may be equally improved : 
both the one and the other proceed from the same 
author. 

He acted conformably to his mstructions, and can- 
not ^us^/^ be censured. 

' The orators did not forget to enlarge on so po«- 
jpular a suV^ject. 

The language of Divine. Providence to every hu- 
man agc7it, is, '• Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 

farther" 

Idle persons imagine, thctt how deficient so!ever 
they may be in point of duty, they (U least consult 
their own satisfaction. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which num- 
bers ffave deserted. . . , 

The man is prudent who speaks little. 



Ptbtniscuous.) tviiTAi. 77^ 

sECfioir 4. 

He acted independently/ of foreign assistance. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, changes ^ decays^ 
and comes to an end. All fiocts on the surface of 
thca river, which, mith swift current, is running to^* 
voards a boundless ocean. 

The winter has nbtbe^n so severe aa we expect- 
ed it to be. Or^^expeqted it would be. 

Temperance, more than medicines, is the proper 
means of curing many diseases. 

They understand the practical part better than he 
does, but he is much better acquainted with the 
thedry than tkey are. 

When we have onjce drawn the line, with intelli- 
gence wad jMpecision, between duty and sin, that lin^ 
We ought on nb oceasibn to transgress. 
* TAey who are distinguished by extraordinary ta- 
lents, have extraordinary duties to perform. 

No person could speak more strongly on this sub* 
ject, or behave more nohh/, than our young advo- 
cate for the cause of toleration. - 

Hi& conduct was so provoking, that many will 
condeiiifl him, and ffdw will pity him. 

Thepef^le's happiness is the statesman's honour. 

Wft are in a perilous situation. On ^A^ one side, 
and 071 the other, dangers meet us ; and either ei- 
ifeitie wilt be pernicious to virtue. 
• Several pictures of the Sardinian king's were trans- 
mitted to France* Or—&oeral of the Sardinian 
1nng*s picturesy &c. Or — Several pictures belofig- 
ing to the king of Sardinia, &c. 

When i last saw him, he was grown considerably. 
' "If we consult either the improvement of ^^^ mind, 
or the health of the body, it is well known that ex- 
ercise is the great instrument (j/* promoting both. 

If it were they who acted so ungratefully, they 
,are doubly in fault. Or— i/ they acted^ &c. 

H 



f$ mnu (Promsat&u*. 

Whether virtue ftromote our interest or not, we 
must adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much iodul* 
gence, as well as too much restraint, in our ia»ni^e- 
ment of children. 

No human happiness is so great, as not to cott- 
tain some imp^rfecticm. Or-t-iw to contain no im- 
perfection. , ... 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless his 
son give better proofs of genius, or aj^ly himself 
with indeftitig^ble labour. ^ 

The house framed a remonstrance, in whtcli tney 
"spoke with great freedom of the king's prerogative. 

ITje conduct ivhi«h has b«en mentioned, is one 
of those artifices, which most eaailtf seduce uaen 
under *Aff appearance of henev(rfence. 

This is the person to nhom .we are «> mu»b oblir 
ged, and nhom we expected to see, when the fowur 

was conferred. j.,^„rt» 

He is a person of great property, but he does not 
possess the esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate themselves with 
those, whom it was dishonourable to fevour. 

The Krea* diversity which takes place among 
men, is not owing to a disUnctioU that natare Ao* 
toade hi their original powers, so much as- to the 
Spi^r diligence, with which spae have unproy> 

"^ '^'^7t"lf^e^ that moves, nor a vege- 
tabKa gr^ws, bi« fvMch, when minute ye* 
^mJtfurnishes materials/or pi^us admiraUo^^ 

What can bethe'reason of the cowmtft^'s having 
dekyedtWsbusinesst Or^Whatcan^bethejn^ 
TmlTs reasimfor hamng delayed this business ? 

ftaow not whether Oitrles was the a«tl»or, b«t 
I understood it to h&^kim. 



frcmsttwus.) swi'irx. f n 

''' A igood and well-cultivated mind, is greatly pre- 
ferable to ranlc or riches. 

When charity to the poor is governed by know- 
ledge and prudence, every one admits it to be a virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, teas 
to beapproved in the sight of his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on so mutable, 50 unsatis> 
fying a world.- 

SECTION 5. 

Exerdees, p. 107. 

Shall you attain Success, without that prepara- 
tion, and es«ape dangers without that precaution, 
which ape requh^d of others ? 

When we see bad men honoured and prosperous 
in the world, it Is some discoun^ement to virtue. 

The ftimiture wiis all purchased at Wentwortb's 
the Joiner. 

Every member of the body^eveiy bone, joint, 
and muscle, /te3 exposed to many disorders; aiid the 
greatest prudence or precaution, or the deepest skill 
of the physician, is not sufficient to prevent them. • 

It is rightly '^x&ih^t though Mih justijies us, yet 
works must justify our faith. 

If an academy be estabiisbed for the cultivation 
of our language, let the member s^ of it stop the 
license of translators ; whose idleness and ignorance, 
if they he suflfered to proceed, will reduce us to 
babble a dialect of French. > 

It is of great consequence that a teacher shouH 
firmly believe, both the truthiand the importance of 
^ose principles which he inculcates on others ; and 
not only that he should speculatively believe them, 
biit have a lively and serious feeting of them. 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing o/" certain 
words, that consiUutes the worship of the Almighty. 
It is the heart that praises, or prays. If the heatt 
accompanies not the wotds that are spoken, we offer 
Me sacrifice of fool&^ 



Neither flaiter nor contemn thedch or t^^.great. 

. He has travelled rauct, and passed through uia^i^ 
stormy seas, and over extensive tracts of land, 

y qu must, be sensible that there is, and can tie no 
other person tian myself^ M^ho coi^d give the infor- 
Biation desired. Or^-:no person but iri^seljy^c. , 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under afflic- 
tions and disappoiiitments, demonstrates/ %Qxmm^ 
piety. 

Alvarez was a n^an of corj;upt principles, and de- 
testable conduct ; and what is still worse, he gloried 
in his shame. . 

As soon as the sense of a Supreme Being i» lost, 
the great check is taken off, which keeps under it- 
straint the passions of men. IMean desires, and low 
pleaifiires, take place of the greater and nobler senti- 
ments which reason and religion inspire* 

We should be careful not to follow the ex^nple 
of many persons, who censure the opinions, m^nn^rs, 
and customs of Qtbers, merely because they are 
foreign to thenu / . . 

Steady application, as well as genius and abihtiei, 
15. necessary to produce eminence. 

Tbeye are^ in that seminary, several studentsypA<? 
are, considerably skilled in mathematical knowledge. 

if Providence clothes the grass of the field,, and 
sIk Iters and adorns the fiow^s that every whcfe 
grow wild amongst it, will he not mxxh more clotbc 
and protect his servants and children? 

We are too often hurried by the violence of pas- 
sion, or ensnared bu the alluremente of pl^sure- 
High hopes, and florid views, are gxezX, enemm 

tp tranquillity. ^. , *-i] 4i,^ 

Year after ye^r sfeals something from us; till U^ 

decaying fabric fo^^(?r of itself, mUtwibU at leugtli 

into dust. Ov-shalltotter^SLG. ' ^ . ^, 
• / had. inicQded to finish th^ leUer before the 

beater aalled, that he might not^f detained j but-I 
•was prevented by. company. 



George 10 the mo^ learned and' accomf^fihed 
^l the students that belong to the seminary. 

This excellent and well-written treattse, wl 
others that might be mentioned, was the foundatk 
of his love of study. 

lliere can be no doubt that the pleasures of *t 
mind excel those of sense. 

SECTION 6. ' . 

The grand temple consisted of one great edijii 
and several smaller ones* 

Many would gladly exchange their hon<Hi 
beauty, and riches, for that more quiet and huml 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

Though the scene was a very affecting one, Loi 
showed little emotion on the occasion. 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as th 
df jFrance, Spain, or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil that happen to us 
this world, is owing to apparently undesigned a: 
fortuitous events : but it is the Supreme Being w 
secretly directs and regulates all things. 

To despise others on account of theii: poverty, 
to value ourselves for our wealth, is a disposiii 
, highly culpable. 

This task was the ir.ore easily performea, from ( 
cheerfulness with which he engaged in it. 

She lamented th^ unhappy fateof Lucretia, wh 
name seemed to her another word for chastity. 

He has. not yet cast off all regard for decency ; z 
this hthe.mostthdt can be advanced in his favo 

The girW school wdja formerly better conduc 
than the boys'. Or— than that ofthe boys. 

The loss of his much-loved friend^.. or the dit 
pointments he has viet with^ havje occasioned the h 
derangement of his mental powers. 

The concourse of people was so great, that 
passed with difficulty. 

H2 



•9 n^r. ' (Pr$mU€ti0iiSi 

All the women, children, and treasure, that re* 
Diained in the city, fell under the victor's power. 
. .iTheyAtare.alr^dy made great progress in their 
studies, and, if attention and diligence continue^ ikey 
wiJl soon fulfil the expectations of their friends. 

Hh propensity to this vice, aigainst every piiadple 
of interest and honour, is amazing. . ^ 

This kind of vice^ though it inhabits the upper 
circles of life, is not fess pernicious^ ih^n that which 
we meet with amongst the lowest of men. 

H^ acted agreeably to the dictates of prudence, 
though he was in ^ situation exceedingly delicate/ 

If I had known the distress of my friend, it wx)uld 
have been mj 6utj to relieve him; and it wipuld al- 
ways have yielded ine pleasure to hme granted hktt 
tliat relief. ' \ ' 

They admired tJie candour and uprightness cf ike 
countryman^ as they called him. 

The set of new curtains did not correspond to (he 
pair of oW Winds. 

The tutor commends him for being more siudiotig 
than any otlier pupil of the school, ^x-^or beimg 
the most studious pxfpil of the $cho6l.. 

Two principles m human nature reign ; • 
Self'Iove to urge, and reason to restraia : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad wc call ; 
Each works its cad, to mo"?© or goYcro all. 

Temperance and exercise, horn little soever they 
may be regarded, are t^e best means of preserving 
health. 

He has greatly blessed me ; yes, even me, who, 
loaded with kindness, ha$€ not been sufficienlly 
gratefal. 

No persons feel so mwcA, the distresses of others^ 
as theif i»h<y have. experienced distress themselves. 



Exercises, p. UO. 

Conalantinople was the.()oiut, in yrhich tverc coiv 
oentrated the learning aiid science of the world. 

Dlagxace not your station, by thj^t gnossness of 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation, or that insq^ 
lence of rank, which despeaks a little mind. 

A circle, a square, 4 triang^le, or ahe:cagon,/)/^a- 
S0S the eye by i^s u^uJarky, as a beautiful^^^r^. 

His conduct was equally unjust and dishonourable* 
Or-^was as unjust as it was dishonourable. 

Though, at first, he began to defend himself^ yet, 
:wben the proofs appeared against hini, he durst "not 
any loug^er cooteiid. . 

Af^y persons will not believe ^AnUhey are inflw 
^eneed by prejudices* Or — numy persons believe that 
they are free from prejudices. 

Xbe pleasure or pain of one passion, differs from 
that of another. . 

•. The rise and fell of the tides, in this place, make 
,\ difference of about t\yelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one }nakc thir* 
teen. 

He did not know whom to suspect. 

I intended yesterday to walk out, but I was again 
disappointed. 

^ The court of Spain, which gave the order, was not 
aware of the consequence; - ' • 

If the acquisitions wkteh be has made, and which 
have qualified him to be a useful member of society, 
should be misapplied, he will be highly culpable. 

There was much spoken and written on each side 
of the question ; but I hare chosen to suspend my 
decision. 

Were .there no had men in the world, to vex and 
distress the good, these might appear in the light of 
harmless innocence ; but they could have no oppor- 
tunity of displaying fidelity, magnanimity, patience, 
and fortitude. 



The most ignorant and savage tribes of men, when 
they looked round on the earth, and the heavens^ 
could not avoid ascribing their origin to some invi- 
sible, designing caus^ and feeling a propensity to 
adore their Creator. 

Let us not forget, that something more than gen- 
tleness and modesty, than complacency of temper 
and aflTability of manners, is requisite to form a 
worthy man, or a true Christian. 

One of the jSrst, and the most common extremes 
in moral conduct, is that ^placing all virtue either 
in justice, on the one hand^ or in generosity, on the 
Other. 

It is an infiexible regard to principle, which hf(B 
ever marked the characters of those who hnve emi- 
nently distinguished themselves in public life ; who 
have patronised the cause of justice against powerftil 
oppressors ; who, in critical times, have supported the 
foiling rights and liberties of men ; and have reflect- 
ed honour on their nation and country. 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or 
contrariety of opinions shows itself, it is childish m 
the last degree, if this become the ground of estran- 
ged aflTection. When, from such a cause, there arises 
any breach of friendship, human weakness is discover- 
ed in a mortifying light. In matters of serious mo- 
ment, the sentiments of tiie best and worthiest may 
vary from those of their friends, according as their 
Knes of life diverge, or as their temper, and habits of 
thought, present objects under diflferent points of 
liew. But by candid and liberal minds, unity of 
affection will still be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are the first springs at action. 
When they become exorbitant, the whole chatracter 
is likely to be tainted. If we BuSet our fancy to 
create to itself worlds of ideal happiness; if we 'feed 
our infagination with plans of opulence and splen- 
dour ; if we fix to our wishes certain stages of higb 



f^^dvancement, or certain degrees of uncommon re- 
putatioDj as the sole^^^ton^ of felicity ; the assured 
consequence will he, ihSit we shall become unhappj 
in our present state; unfit for acting the part, and 
discharging the duties that belong to it ; we shall 
discompose the peace and order of our mindsy and 
shall foment many hurtful passions* 

Maria always appears amiable* She never speaks 
severely or cotiteinptuousit/. 



PART IV. 

PiTNCTUATIOlf. 

CHAP. I. 

Containing applications of the Comrna^ disposed under 
the particular Rules. 

firuDiMU', p. 257. JSMivises, p. 114. 
EUIB I. 

The tear of repentance brings its own relief. 

Manhood is dii^raced by the consequences of 
aeglected youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
10 the human heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunate. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character common- 
ly go hand in hand. 

The friend of ofder has made half his way to 
rirtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendships of youths 
are mere combinations in pleasure. 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions, is the intro* 
duction to future misery. 

The intermixture of evil in human society, serves 
to exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the: 
fjood. 



RUt^B II. 

Grammar, p. 258, £zerdfltf, p. 114. 

Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to mu- 
tual enjoyment. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens all its objects. 

The tutor, by instructi<>n and discipline, lays the 
foundation of the pupil's future honour. 

Trials, in this stage^of being, ate the lot of man. 

No assumed befafiviour cati always hide the real 
^hairacter. 

The best men often experience disappointments. 

Advice should be seasonably administered.. 

VOl9i ui. 

Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast 
the prospect of many a youtb* 

In out health, life, possessions, connexions, plea« 
sures, there are causes of decay imperceptibly work* 

ing- 

Discomposed thoughts, agitated passions, and a 
ruffled tempeir, poison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and erii, of trials and consor 
lat^ons, fill uj|» the life of man. 

Health and peace, a moderate fortune,- and a few 
frilnds, sum up all^ tbe undoubted articles of tem- 
poral felicity. 

We have no reason to complain qf the lot of man, 
•r of the world's mutability. 

RULE IT. 

Grammar, pi 259. Exercises, p. 115. 

An idle, trifling society, is near akin to such as is 
oorrupting. 

Conscious gilt renders q» mean«spirited, timorous, 
a^d base., . \ . ^ 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to discera 



what is just and true, lovely, honest, and of good 

report. 

The vicious man is often looking round him, with 

anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will, at all times, avoid a careless 

or rou^ behaviour- 
Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 

misfortunes. 

. . . , nvi^9 T. . 

Orammar, p. 26d. Cxercisett p. 116. ^ 

The mJin of virtue and honour will be trusted, 
relied upon, and esteemed. 

Deliberate slowly; executej)romptry. 

A true friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all. patiently, 
defends resolutely, and continues a friend unchange- 
ably. * 

" Sentfjuafitjr contaminates the body, depresses the 
understanding, deadens the moral feelings of the 
heart, and degrades man from his. rank in the crea- 
tion. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad 
passions. 

We must stand or fall by pur own concfuct and 
character, ', 

The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly. 

The great business of life is, to be employed iij 
doing justice, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with our Creator. 

RtTLB n. 

Grammar, p. 2G0. Exerdaes, p. 116. 

This unhappy person had often been seriously, 
affectionately admonished, but in vain. 

To live soberly, righteously^ and pioudy, com- 
prehends the whole of our duty. 



When thy friend is calumniated^ openly imd bold- 
ly espouse his cause. 

Benefits should be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 

RULE VII. 

True gentleness is native feelings heightened and 
improved by principle. 

The path Qf piety and virtue, pursued vitb a &m 
and constant spirit, will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human aflSiirs are in continual motion and fluctu- 
ation, altering their appearance every moment, and 
passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their dangetf 
who, intoxicated with pleasures, become giddy and 
insolent ; who, flattered by the allusions of proqierity, 
make light of every serious admonition, which their 
fiiends, and the changes of the world, give them ? 

RULE VIII. 

, finamar, p; 26(k fiinmei, p. 117. • 

If, from any internal cause, a man's peace of mind 
be disturbed, in vain we load him with riches or 
honours. 

Gentleness delights, above all things, to alleviate 
distress ; and, if it cannpi dry up the falling tear, te^ 
sooth at least the grieving heart. 

Wherever Christianity prevails, it has discouraged, 
and, in some degree, abolished slavery. 

We may rest assured thai, by the steady pursuit 
of virtue, we shall obtain and enjoy it. 

RULE IX. 

\ 

Continue, my dear child, to mike virtue thy prin- 
dj^l study. 

I 
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To you, my worthy benefactors, am I indebted, 
under Providence, for all I enjoy. 

Canst thou expect, thou betrayer of innocence, to 
escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Come then, companion of my toils, let us take 
firesb couragei persevere, and hope to the end. 

RULE X. 

PeaiSe. of mind being secured, we may smile at 
mirfortunes. 

Virtue abandoned, and conscience reproaching 
t»s, we become terrified with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tutors, 
hi# studies became totally neglected. 
» 'To prevent further altercation, I submitted to the 
terras proposed. 

To enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed his future 
eise and reptitation. 

To say the least, they have betrayed great want 
of prudence. 

RULE Xll 
Grammar, p. 261. iSieiciseB, p. 118. 

Hope, the balm of life, sooths us under every mis» 
fortune. 

Content, the offspring of virtue, dwells both in 
Mirement|'&nd in the active scenes of life. 

Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher,, was 
efmioently good, as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph, is an illustrious example of 
chastity, resignation, sind filial affection. 

RULE XII. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyitient of 
life, as the relaxed and feeble state of w indoleat 
mind. 
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The more a man speikB of InmKslf, tb^ less he 
likes to hear another talked of. 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation, 
than the experience of our own inability to guide 
ourselves. 

The friendships of the world, can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able i% 
ftfibrd you. 

RULE XIII. J 

GrammVf p- 261. Exerdsei, pi 118. 

He who is a stranger tp industry, may possess, but 
he cannot enjoy. 

Contrition, though it may mejt, ought not to sink 
or overpower the heart of ^ Chrislian. 

The goods of this world were given to man for 
his occasional refreshment, not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct, of infer!?- 
ors to obey; of the learned, to be instructive, of the 
ignorant, to be docile ; of the old, to be communi* 
cative, of the young, to be attentive and diligent. 

Though unavoidable. calamities make a part, yet 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and 
sorrows that distress human life. . 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit, often inter- 
rupts the good order, and breaks the peace of society. 

RULE XIV. 
Grammar/ p. 262. Elrerciflc?, p. 1 19. ' . 

Vice is not of such a nature, that we can say to it, 
« Hitherto sbalt thoa come, and.na /urther.'^ t, .»*> 

One of the noblest of the Christian virtues, is, "to 
love our enemies." 

Many too confidently say to themselves, " My 
mountain stands strong, and it shall never, be re- 
moved." 

We are str!(5tly' enjoined, " not to follow a mul- 
ttudetadaeviL" 
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RULE XT. 

Giaiiii&ar»p.262. Ezodses, p. 119< 

The gentle ipind is likeQie smooth stream, which 
reflects every object in its just proportion, and in its 
fitiresl colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 
■ Blind must that man be, who discerns not the most 
striking marks of a Divine government, exercise^ 
over & world.. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. 

In that unaffibcted civility which springs from a 
gentle mind, there is an incomparable charm. 

They who raise envy, will easily incur censure. 
' Many of the evils which occasion oijr complaints 
of the world, are wholly imaginary. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses, is emi- 
nently so before the visible. 

His conduct, so disinterested and generous, was 
nniversally approyed. . 

liiJLS XVI. 

ExeedseSfp. 120. 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with 
violent painons, never failto darken and trouble the 

understwding. , ^ -, ' 

If we delay till to-moi^ow what ought to be done 
to-day, we oyercharge the morrow with a burden 
which belongs not to it. 

Bt whatever means ire may aA first attract the at- 
tMtion, we can hold-the esteem, and secure the 
hearts of others, only by amiable dispooitions, and 
the accomplishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not com, it will plant thistles. 

One day is suflfeient to scatter our proi^rity, aftd 
bring it to nought. .. \. j 

Graceful in youthj am the tears <rf«ympalhy, mo 
the heart that meUfr at the tale of wo. 



The ever active and rertleai power of Uionght, if 
not employed about what is good, will oaturaity and 
unavoidably engender evil. 

He who formed the heart, certainly knows what 
passes within it. ^ "* 

To be humble and modest in opinion, to be vigi- 
lant and attentive in conduct, to distrust fair appear- 
ances, and to restrain rash desires, are instructions 
which the darkness ot our present state should 
strongly inculcate. 

.Rl^EKVll. 

Gtaatasr, p, 263. ' fbrnrdte, pi 129. 

The greatest misery is, to be condemned by oujf 
own hearts. 

The greatest misery that we, can Endure, is, to be 
condemned by. our own hearts^ 

Charles's highest ehjoyraent was, to relieve the 
distressed, and to do good. 

. The highest enjoyment that Charles ever experi-, 
enced, was, to relieve the distressed, and to do good* 

RVLte tviki. 

Exerdaesy p. 121. ^ . 

IfopuIenceiiKereaiegourgratifleationSjitinereases, 
in the same proportion, our desires and demands^ 

He whose wishes, respecting the possessions of this 
world, are the most reasonable and bounded, is likely 
to lead the safest, and, for that reason, the most de*. 
sirable life. 

By aspiring too high, we frequently miss the hap- 
piness, which, by a less aml^ious aim, we might 
have gained. 

By proper management, we prolong our time : we 
Uve more, in a few years, than others do in many. 

In your most secret actions, suppose that you have 
all the warld for witnesses. 

In ycustfai the habits of tiMiustry are most easily 
acquired. 

12 
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What is the right path, few take the trouble of 
inquiring. 

RULE xix. 

Grammar, p. 263. flxerdsef, p. 12t. 

Providence never intended, that any state here 
should be either completely happy^ or entirely mis- 
erable. 

As a companion, he was severe and satirical ; .as a- 
friend, captious and dangerous; in his domestic 
sphere, harsh, jealous, and irascible. 

If the spring put forth no^blossoms^in Summer 
there will be no beauty, and in Autumn, no fruit. So, 
if youth be trifled away without improvement, man- 
hood will be contemptible, and old age, miserable, 

RULE XX. 

Be assured, then, that order, frug'ality, and eco- 
nomy, are the necessary supports of every personal 
and private virtue. 

I proceed, secondly, to point out the proper state 
of our temper, with respect to one another- 

Here, every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there, 
all is serene, steady, and orderly. 

I shall make some observations, first, on the 
external, and next, on the Internal, condition of 

man. 

Sometimes timidity and false shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs; frequently, expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

CHAP. II. 
Containing insertions of the Semicolon and Coimia. 

Grammar, p. 264. Exercises, p. 122. 

That darkness of chamcter, where we can see no 
heart; those foldings of art through which no native 
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affection is allowed to penetrate ; present an object, 
unamiable in every season of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. 

To give an early preference to honour above gain, 
"when they stand in competition ; to despise every 
advantage which cannot be attained without dis- 
hwaestusts ; to brook no meanness, and to stoop to 
no difisinuilation ; are the indications of a great mind, 
the presages of future eminence and usefulness in 
Ufe. 

As there is a worldly happiness, which God per* 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there 
are worldly boaouis^ ^hich, in his estimation are re- 
proach ; so there is a worldly wisdom, wiuch, in bis 
sight, is foolishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace ; 
the storms and tempests of the moral world. 

Heaven is the i-egion of gentleness and friendship ; 
heli, of £erceness and animosity. 

The path of truth, is a plain and a safe path ; that 
of falsehood, is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth ; 
and has ever been esteemed a presage of risii^ 
merit. 

' Life, with a swift, though insensible course, glides 
away ; and, like a river which undermines its banks, 
gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit, like troubled waters, renders 
hack the images of things distorted and broken ; and 
communicates to them all that disordered motion^ 
which arises solely from its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production of folly 
or vice ; cheerfulness is.tbe natural offspring of wis- 
dom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order, may be com- 
pared to the celestial bodies, which move in regular 
courses, and by stated laws^ whose- influence is 
beneficent; whose operations are quiet and tran- 
cpiii. 



CHAP. liL 
Containing applications of the Colm^ ice. • 

Grammar, p. 265. Exerdaes, p. 12a 

Thb three preat enemies to tFanquillilyy use vioe> 
floperetition, and idienesB: viceE, wfaioh pdmim&and 
disturbs the mind wkh ted posrions ; niperilatinoy ■ 
which fills It withimaginmry terrors; tdle&ess, wbieli.' 
loads it with fcediousness and' disgust. 

Ho sail oh the tranqaU surface of an unruffled lake> 
and to steer a safe couraetbroi^ a troubled and 
stormy ocean, require dtfToi^nt taints : wd^ aftasl 
human life oftener resembles the stormy oeean, than 
ttie unruffled fadse. 

When we look forward to the year wfaieh is be^ 
ginning, what do we behoid th^e ? All, my brethren, 
is a blank to our view : a dark unknown presents 
itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himseli; if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich : and happy 
for a short time he might be ; but before he had long 
contemplated and admired his state, his possessions 
Would seem to lessen, and his cares would grow. 

By doing, or at least endeavouring to do, our duty 
to God and man ; by acquiring an humWe trust in the 
mercy and favour of God, through Jesus Christ :; by 
cultivi^ing our minds, and properly emploviug our 
time and thoughts; by governing our passions and 
our temper ; by correcting all unreasonable expect 
tallons fiom die world, and from men; and, in the 
midst of worldly hudneas, habituating ourselves ta 
calm retreat and serious recollection: by. sudi 
means as these, it may be hoj^, that, thiMgh the 
Divine blessing, iHir days shall flow in a stream m 
unrtiffled as the human state admits. 

A metaphor is a comparison, expressed in ait 
abridged form, but without any of the worda (in& 
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. denote comparison : as, « To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness." 

All our conduct towards men, should be influenced 
by this important precept z " Do unto others, as you 
would that others should do unto you." 
* PhiBp III. king of Spate, when he drew near the 
end* of Ids days, fieriously reflecting on his pastllfe, 
atid greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
Biispent time, expressed his deep regret iw ibsm 
terins; *«Ah!bow happy would ith^e been foi 
Hie, had I spent. In rettrement, these^ twe»ty4toee 
yMfs tfiat I have possessed mj kk^dmn !'' 

Often is the amile of g»ety assumed, whilst the 
heart aches witUn: ttongh foUy may laugh, guilt 
will sling. < 

There is no mortal truly wise and lestlesaat ooMi 
wisdom is <lhe repose of minds. 



CHAP. IV- 

Coniaining insertions of, the Period^ S:c. ^ 
' Grainttiar, pi 2SS. Exerdiei, p. 125; 

^ Tbb abseace of evil iaa vesA good. Feace» qHieb 
esenipticin from pesii» Apirift.be a.eontioual feast.^ 

Worldly hap^nass ever tends to destrc^ itseV, by 
camming' the^ hearts It fosters the loose and the 
violent pasricHM,!. JteieiiB^ideiiB nosnoiM halnts; a«4 
taints tte nnnd with folse delicaey, which makes it 
feel a thousand unreal evils. 

Feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, com- 
forUng the affltc^d, yield more pleasure than we re- 
ceive from those actions which respect only our- 
selves. Benevolence mi^» in this view, be termed 
the miMBt refined self*love. 
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The resources of virtue remain entire, when the 
days of trouble come. They remain with us in 
sickness, as in health ; in poverty, as in the midst of 
riches ; in our dark and solitary hours, no less tbati 
when surrounded with friends and cl^eerful« society • 
The mind of a good man is a kingdom, to him, and 
be can always enjoy it. 

. We ruin the happiness of life, when we attempt 
to raise it too high. A tolerable and comfortable 
state, is all that we can propose to ourselves on 
earth. Peaee and couteotiB^nt, dot bliss, nor trao: 
sport are the full portion of man* Perfect joy, is j;e* 
served for heaven. 

If \Ye look around us, we. shall perceive that the 
whole universe is full of active powers* ActicMi 
is . indeed the . genius . of naturq. By . qxptio^ . ^nd 
exertion, the system of being is preserved in vigour. 
By its dijfferent parts always acting in subordination 
one to another, the perfection of thcf whole is carried 
on. The heavenly bodies perpetually revolve. Day 
and night incessantly repeat Uieir appointed course. 
Continual operations are going on in the earth, and 
in the waters. Nothing stands still. 

Constantine the Great, was advanced to the sole 
dominion of th^ Roman World^ A. D. 325 ; and soon 
after openly profi^ssed the Christian faith. 

The letter concludes with this remarkable Poet- 
script ; **' P» S. Though I am innocent of the charge, 
wd have bee0 bitterly persecutied, yet 1 cordially 
fbrgive my enemies and persecutors." 

The last edition of that valuable work, was care*' 
fttUy cofflpardd wilh the Origiaal MS^« i 






CHAP. V. 

Gordainitig applications of the Dash ; of the Notes 
■ qf Interrogation and ExclanicUion ; and ^ the Fa- 
renth€6ic€U characters. 

Grammar, p. 267. Exercises, p. 126. 

. Beauty and strength, combined with virtue and 
pietj, — aovv lovely ii^ the sight of nienl how pleas- 
ing to Heaven ! peculiarly pleasing, because with 
every temptation to deviate, they vpluntarily walk 
in the path of duty. ^ 

Something there is mgre needful than expense ; * 

I And flomething previous^ e'en to taste ;•— tis sense. 

« rU live to-morrow," will a wise man say ? 
To-morrow a too late :— then five to-day. . j 

I 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to 
fill his chest : and lo ! it is now full. Is he happy? 
and does he use it ? Does he p^ratefully think of the 
Giver of all good things ? Does he distribute to the 
poor? Alas! these toterests have no 'place in his 
breast. 

What is there in all the pomp of the world, the 
enjoyments of luxury, the gratification of passion, 
comparable to the tranquil delight of a good con- 
science. 

To lie down on the pillow, after a day spent in 
temperance, in beneficence, and in piety, how sweet 
is it. 

We wait till to-morrow to be happy : alas ! why 
not to-day? Shall we lie younger ? Are we sure we 
shall be healthier? Will our passions become feebler, 
and our love of the world less ? 

What shadow caii be m6re vain than the life of a 
great part of mankind ? Of all that eager sind bustling 
crowd which we behold on earth, how few discover 
the path of true happiness 1 how few can we fin*' 
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whose acti^ty Ims not beeiMnifiemplayedt and whose 
course terminates not in confessions of disappuiat* 
meat! 

On the cHie band, are the divine approbation, and 
immortal honour ; on the other, (remeoiber aiid he-, 
ware,) are the sti^s of coDScienG^^, and endless in* 
&my. 

As, in riper years, all unseaaonahle returns to the 
lerity of youth ought to be avoided, (a^n admonition 
which equally belongs to both the soxes,) still mor^ 
are we to guard aij^ainat those intemperate indul- 
gences of pleasure, to wldcb the youi^ are uobap- 
pily prose. 

The bltti of iiUii^(could pride that blessing fi94») 
Is not to ace or Sunk beyond mankind. 

Or why so loi^ (in Kfe if long can ht) 

lADi HeaT'n a parent to the poor and me ? ' ' ' ' 



CHAP. VI. 

Corrections of the promiscuous insiances ofiefecHne 
Punctuation. 

BxerdMB, p. lat. 

. When Socrates was asked, what man i^proach- 
ed the nearest to perfect happiness, be answered: 
<< That man who has the fewest^ wants/' 
She who studies her glass, neglects her heart 
Between passion and lying, there is not a jBnger'fi 
breadth. 
Tiie freer we f^l ourselves m ^ presence of 
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btfiers, the mote free lire they : he who is free, makes 
free. 

Addidon has remarked, with equal piety and truth, 
** that the creation id a perpetual feast to the mind 
of a good man/' 

He who shuts out all evasion when he promises, 
toves truth. 

The laurels of the warrior are died in blood ; 
and bedewed with the tears of the'widow and ^le 
oiphan. 

Between fame and true honour, a distinction is to 
he made. The former is a loud and noisy applause : 
the latter, a more silent and. internal homage. Fame 
floats on the breath of the multitude: honour rests 
on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may givte 
praise, while it withholds esteem : true honour im- 
plies esteem mingled with respect. The one regards 
particular distinguished talents : the other looks up 
to the whole character. * 

There is a certain species of religion, (if we can 
give it that name,) wtdch is placed wholly in specu- 
lation and belief; in the legularity of external ho- 
mage ; or in &eiy zeal about contested opiuiuns. 

Xenophanes, who was reproached with being ti« 
njorous, because he would not vJenture his.money in 
a game at dice, made this manly and sensible reply : 
**1 confess 1 am exceedingly timorous; for I dare 
not commit an evil action.^' 

He loves riobly, (I speak of friendship,) who is 
not jealous, when he has partners of love. 

Our happiness consists in the pursuit, much more 
than in the attainment, of any temporal good; 

Let me repeat it ;-^ only is grfeat who has the 
habits of greatness. 

Prosopopoeia, or personification, is a rhetorical 
figure, by which we attribute life and action to in- 
animate objects ; as, « The ground thirsts for rain ;" 
** The earth smiles with plenty." 

The proper and rational conduct of men, with 
K 
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regard to futurity, is regulated by two conffldera- 
tions : first, that much of what it contains, must re^ 
main to us absolutely unknown ; next, Aat there are 
also some events in it which may be certaiidy known 
and foreseen. 

The gardens of the world produce only deciduous 
flowers. Perennial ones must be sought in the deJigbt- 
ful regions above. Roses without thorns are the 
growth of paradise alone. 

How many rules and maxims of life might be 
spared, could we<x a principle of virtue within ; 
and inscribe the living sentiment of the love of God 
in the affections ! He who loves righteousness, is 
master of all the distinctions in morality. 

He who, from the benignity of his nature, erected 
this world for the abode of men ; he who furnished 
it so richly for oiir accommodation, and stored it 
with so much beauty for our entertainment ; he who, 
since first we entered into life, hath followed as 
with such a variety of mercies: ibii amiable and 
beneficent Being, surely • can have no pleasure in . 
our disappointment and distress. He knows our 
frame; he remembers we are dust; and looks to 
frail man, we are assured, with fuch pity as a fi^er 
beareth to his children. 

One of the first lessonis, both of religion and of 
wisdom, is, to moderate our expectations and faopes^; 
* and not to set forth on the voyage of life, like men 
who expect to be always carried forward with a 
favourable gale. Let us be satisfied if the path we 
tread be easy and smooth, though it be not strewed 
with flowers. 

Providence never intended^ that the art cf living 
happily in this world, should depend an that deep 
penetration, that acute sagacity, and thope refine- 
ments of thought, which few possess. It has dealt 
more graciously with us ; and made happiness de- 
pend on uprightness of inteutioBi much more than . 
on extent of capacity. 
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Most of our paflisions flatter m in &eir rise. But 
their beginnings are treacherous ; their growth is 
imperceptible; and the erite which thjBjr carry in 
dieir train, lie concealed^ until their dominion ie 
established. What Solomon says of one of them» 
holds true of theaot all, '^thal their beginning is as 
when one letteth out water." It issues from a small 
chink, which once might hare been easily stopped^ 
hut being neglected, it issooirwidened by the stream, 
till the bank is at last totally thrown down, and the 
flood is at Hberty to deluge tlie whole plain. 

Ph)sperity debUitales, instead of sipengtbening the 
mind. Its inost eommoiv efiect is, to create an ex- 
treme sensibility to the slightest wound. It foments 
impatient desires ; and raises expectations which no 
success can satisfy. It fosters a false delicacy, which 
sickeiw in the midst of indulgence* By repeated 
gratification, it blunts the feelir^s of men to what 
is pissing; and ieavf^ them un)iappily acute to 
whatever is uneasy* Henee^ the gale wjiieh another 
would scarcely feel, is, , to the prosperous, a rude 
> tempest. Hence, tbejrose^leaf doubled below them 
on the couch, as it is told of the effeminate Sybarite^ 
breaks Jtheir rest. Hence, the disr^pect shown by 
Mordecai, preyed with such violence on the heart 
of'Haman. 

Anxiety is the poison of hmaaD life. It is the 
parent of mtny sins, and of more miseries. In a 
worM wb^ every tbit^ is so ckmbtful; where we 
may miceeed in oor wish, and be miserable ; where 
we may be disappointed, and be blessed in the dis- 
appointment ; what mean this restless stir and com- 
motion of mind ? Can our soKdtude altar the course, 
or unravel the uitricacy, of htHnan events ? Can our 
curiosity pierce through the cloud, which the Su- 
preme Being bnHk made impenetrable to mortal eye ? 

No situation is so remote, aad no. station so unfa- 
vourabtejMtopmoliideaieoessio the ha^ppiness of a 
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future $tate. A road is opened by the Divine Spirit 
to those blissful habitations, from all corners of the 
earth, and from all conditions of human- life; from 
the peopled city, and from the solitary desert; from 
the cottages of the poor, and from the palaces of 
kings ; from the dwellingB of ignorance and simpli- 
city, and from the regions of science and improve- 
ment. 

The scenes which present themselves at our en- 
tering upon the world, are commonly flattering. 
Whatever they be in themselves, the lively spirits of 
the young gild every opening prospect. TIae field 
of hope appears to stretch wide before them. Plea- 
cure seems to put forth ita blossoms on every side. 
Impelled by desire, forward they rush with inconsi- 
derate ardour; prompt to decide^ Md to ahoose; 
averse to hesitate^ or to inquire ; credulous, b^sause 
iftitaught by experience ; rash, because unacquakited 
Avith danger; headstrong, hecause luisubdueit by 
disappointmept. Hence arise the perils to which 
they are exposed; and which too.often,.from want 
of attention to faithful admonition, precipitate them ' 
into ruin irretrievable. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in 
youth, bow many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed! How many rising capacities and 
powers are suppreaaed ! How vomy flattering hopes ' 
of parents and friends are totally e:a:inguished ! Who 
but must drop a tear over human nature^ when he 
beholds that morning which arose m bright, overcast 
with such untimely darkness; that sweetness of tem- 
per which once engaged many hearts, that modesty 
%vhich was so prepossesring, those abilities which 
promised extensive usefulness, all sacrificed *al the 
shrine of low sensuality: and one who wasfowned 
for passing through itffe, in the midst Of public 
esteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning of his 
coiiTse ; or sunk, for the whole of it,, into tadgfnifi- 
c ance and contempt? These, O sinful Pleasure ! arc 
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thy trophieii It is thus that, c<M)penrtfi^ vith the 
foe of God and man, thou degradesi human honour, 
and blastest the opening prospects of human felicity. 



ascTioir 2. 

SXAMPLSi IN POSTBr. 

£TencueB|; p. 133. 

Where thy true trcawre ? Goid «ays, •* K6t in me ;:' 
Aad ** liot in me,*' the Di*inood. . Gold is poor. 

The scenes of bus'ness tell us— what are men ', 
The scenes of pleasure— what is all beside. 

VTo then apart, (if wo. apart ean be 
From mortal man,) and fortune at onr nod, 
Thegay, rich,«'eatY trinmphaac, and aogust. 
What are theyl The most happy (strange to say !} .. 
Convince me most of hnman misery. 

A}\ this dread order break— /or whom i for thee f 
Vile worm .'— O madness ! pride f injpicty ! 

Man, like the gen^rons/viiie, enpported Ktes ; 
ThestreBgih he gains, ia fi:om th* embrace he gives. 

Know, Nature's chiMren all divide her care : 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, '* See all things for my use ! 
" See man for mine,*' replies a pamper*d goose. 
And just as shore of reason he must ikH, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

•Th* Almighty, from his throne, on earth surveys 
Naught greater than an honest, humble heart : 
An humble bean his residence pronotinc*d. 
His second seat. 

Bliss there is none, btit onprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem ; sell all and purchase that. 

K 2 
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Kot gain*d with ease, nor safely lov'd, if gain*d t 

ThcTe is a time, when toil must he pre£exr*<l» 
Or joy, by mistimM fondnesSi is undone. 
A man of pleaaure^ is a man of pains. 

- Thus ^ature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied. 

Sec the sole bliss Heav*n could on all bestow ! ' 

which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know : 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The l»d must miss ; the good untaught will find. 

Whatever is, is right.— -This World, 'tis true, 

Was made for Caesar,-— but for Titus too. 

And which more biess*d f who chain 'd his country, say* 

Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day i 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 
is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

True happiness resides in things unsccrt. 
No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad ; 
Nor can her frowm lOb innocence of joy. 

' Oh the dark days of vanity ! while here, 
How tasteless ! and how terrible, when gone ! 
Gonel they ne'er go ; wheif past, they haunt us still. 

Father of light and life I "Hiou good supreme ! 
O teaA me what is good \ Teach mc thyself ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From evVy low pursuit ; and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and vircue pure. 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss ! 

If 1 am right, thy grace impart, 

StUUn the right to stay s 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find that better way. 

Save nie alike from foolish pridOp 

Or impious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom has denied. 

Or aught thy goodness lenc 

O lost to virtue, lost, to manly thought, 
JL,ost to the noble salBes of the soul, 
. Who think it solitude to be alone ! 

Communion *wcei, communion large and higb. 
Our reason, guardian angel, and our God. 
Then nearest these, when other« most remote : 
And all, ere long, ibali b« reffiQte, but tb«M» 
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God loves from whoU to parts ; but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
SelMove but genres the virtuous mind to walce, ' 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake • 
The centre movM, a circle straight succeeds ; 
Another still, and «till another spreads, 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all homan race : 
Wide, and more wide th* o'erflowings of the mind, 
.Take ev'ry creature in of ev'ry kind. 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest ; 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breast. 

Happiness. 

Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

•* Virtue alone is happiness below :" 

The only point where human bliss stands sttU| 

And tastes the good without the fail to ill j 

Where only merit constant pay receives; 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives. 

The joy unequal I'd if its end it gain ; 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : 

Without satiety, f ho* e*er so blest ; 

And but more reiish'd as the more distressed : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing for than virtue'^ very tears. 

Go«Kl,froiii each object, from each place actjnir'dj 

For-ever exercis*d, yet never tir'd ; 

Ne^er elated while one man's oppress'd ; 

Kever dejected while another's bless'd ; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain ; 

Since but to wish more virtue^ ae to gkiih 

Gratitiule. 



When all diy tocrcfes, O my God! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder ), love, and praise. 

O how &al! words with equal waniath. 

The gratitude declare 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 

fiui tiiou cimn r«ad H these. 
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Thy providence my life faatajnM, 

And all my wants redresg'd, 
IVhen in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the brestst. 

To all my weak complaints and crieSp 

Thy mercy lent an car. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learn*d 

To form themselves m pray'r. 

Unnumbered comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my infant heart conceivM 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

When in the sUpp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, r ran. 
Thine arm, unseen, convcy*d me safe. 

And led me up to man. 

* Through liidden dangers, toils, and death, . 
It gently clcar'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with siclmess, oft hast thou, 

With health renewed my face; 
And when in sia and sorrow sunk, 

Reviv*d my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 

Has made my cup run o'er; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend^ 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ^ 
^' Nor is the least, a cheerful heart. 
That tastes those gi&s with joy. 

Through ev*ry period of my li£^ 

Thy goodness 1*11 pursue : 
And after death, in distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night . 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy shall adore. 
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Through all eternity to thee 

A joyful song VU raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

. To utter all thy praise. 

The Voyage of Life. 

Self-flatter*d, unezperienc'd, high in hope, 

When young, with sanguine dieer, ana streamers gay, 

We cut our cable, launch into the world. 

And fondly dream each wind and star our &iead. 

All in some darling entoprise embark'd. 

But where is he can fathom its event \ j 

Amid a multitude of artless hands, 

(Ruin's sure perquisite, her lawful prize,} 

Some steer aright : hut the hladt blast blows hard. 

And puffs them wide of hope. With hearts of proof> 

Full against wind and tide, some win their way ; 

And when strong effort has deserv'd the port. 

And tugg'd h into view, 'tis won f 'tis lost ! 

Though strong their oar, sdU stronger is their fate : 

They strike ; and, while they triumph, they expire. 
. In stress of weathei mcstfsoma sink outr^ht. 

O'er them, and o'er their names, the billows close : 

To-morrow knows not they were ever bom. 

OiBers a Uiort memorial leave behind. 

Like a flag floating, when the bark's ingulTil, J 

It floats a moment, and is seen no more : . 

One Czsar lives ; a thousand are ibrgot. 
' How /ewj fevour'd by ev'ry element, ' 

. With swelling sails make good the promis'd port, ' ♦ 

With all their wishes freighted I Vet ev'n these, . 

Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain. .. . ^ 

Free from misfortune, dot from nature free. 

They stiU are men ; and when is man secure ? 

As fatal timg A9itortn, The rush of years 

Beats down their strength y tKefi' numberless csC3pe$ 

In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 

But plants new terrors 6n the victor's brow. 

What pain, to quit the world just made their own ? . ^ 

Their nests so deeply down'd,and built so high !— 

Too low they build, who build beneath the starts 



PARTY. 



PERSPICtriTy AND ACCITRACT. 



Firstf with respect, to single words and phrases. \ 

CHAP. I. 
Corrections of the errors that relate to Purity* . 

Granunar, p. 274. BxerciseSy p. 139. 

We should be daily employed in doing good, 

/ am wearied with seeing so perverse a disposi- 
tion. 

/ know not who has done this thing. 

He i8t» no wise thy inferior ; and, in this instance, 
is not at all to blame. 

The assistance was welcome, and seasonably af- 
forded. 

For want of employment, he wandered idly about 
the fields. 

We ought to live soberly, righteously, and pious- 
ly in the world. 

He was long indisposed, and at length died of 
melancholy. 

That, word follows the general rule, and takes 
the penultifnate accent. 

He was an extraordinary genius, and attracted 

uch attention. 
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The haughtiness of Florio was very ungraceful^ 
and disgusted both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with' want of resolution, but in 
this censure he was greatly fiiistaken. 

They have manifested great candbur in all the 
transaction. 

The conformity of the thought to truth and nature 
greatly recommended it. 

The importance, as well as the authenticity of the . 
books, has been clearly displayed. 

It is difficult to discover tlie spirit and design of 
flome laws. . * % 

The disposition which he exhibited, was both un^ 
natural and uncornfortMe,' 

His natural severity rendered him a very unpopu- 
lar speaker. 

The inquietude of his mind, made his station and 
wealth for from being enviable. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall now 
more gladly resign it. Or — with greater pleasure 
resign it. 

These are things.©^ the highest importance to the 
growing age. 

I am grieved with the view of so many blank 
leaves, in the book of my life. 

/ repent that I have so long walked in the paths 
of folly- 

I think that I am not mistaken in an opinion, 
which I have so well considered. 

They thought it ot important subject, and the 
question was strenuously debated on both sides. 

Thy speech betrays thee ; for thou art a Galilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit to stories which 
may injure' our neighbour : perhaps they are the off- 
spring, of calumny, or misapprehension. .. - 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance ; 
and exhibited much that was glaring ancl n^A/m^t- 
cah 
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^ CHAP. II. 

Corrections of the errors relating to Propriety. 

Grammar, p. 276. EzerciseS) p. 141. 
8BCTIOK 1. 

/ would as readily do it myself, as persuade aa- 
other to do it* 

Of the justness of his measures he convinced his 
opponent, by the force of argument. 

He is not, in any degree^ better than those whom 
he so liberally condemns. 

He imists upon security, and will not liberate 
him till it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I understand it, is 
very different from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embraced ; for 
be does not continue long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so much amongst the people, 
that he was once or twice in danger of having his head 
broken. 

He was very dexterous in penetrating the views 
and designs oT others. 

If a little care were bestowed upon his edvjcation, 
he might be very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, by a transient vitw^ the 
difficulties to which his conduct exposed him. 

If I should have a little leisure to-morrow, I intend 
to pay them a short visit. 

This performance is of the same value as the other. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with won- 
der di all he saw. 

SECTION 2. 

Grammar, p. 276. Exercises, p. \\2. 

Let us consider the works of nature and ofsiU 
with proper attention. 
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He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of 
soul and of the body. 

Some productions of nature rise or sink in va! 
according as they more or less resemble those ot 

The Latin tongue was never spoken in its pur 
in this island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant in 
course between France and England, by rcasoj 
the dominions which we possessed there, and 
conquests nMch we made. Or — occasioned by 
dominionsj &c. 

^ He is impressed with a true sense of the import a 
of that function, when chosen from a regard to 
interests of piety and virtue. 

The wise and tie fojohsbj the virtuous andthe v 
the learned and the ignorant, the temperate and 
profligate, must often, like the wheat and the tai 
be blended together. * * 

sJECTrow 3. 

Grammar, p. 267. Exercises, p. 142. 

Aw eloquent speaker may give more numero 
but cannot give more convincing arguments, t! 
this plain man offi^ed. Or-^^may give more, but c 
not give stronger^ &c. 

Thes-e persons possessed very nroderate intene( 
even before they had impaired them by the extra 
gance of passion. 

True wit is nature dressed to' advantage ; hvt so 
works have"more ornament than does them good. 

Tlie sharks, that prey upon the inadvertency 
young heirs, are more pardonable than those, \v 
trespass upon the good opinion of persons that tr 
them with great confidence and respect. 

Honour teaches us properly to rcspect ourseh 
and to violate no right or privilege of our nei 
bour r it leads ua to suppprt the feeble, to relii 
the distressed, and to scorn to be governed by 
h 
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grading and iDJurious passions. It nmst\ therefore^ 
be a false and mstahen honour^ thai prompts the de« 
fitroyer to take the life of his friend. 

He will always be with you» to support and com- 
fort you, and in some measure to prospet your la- 
bours ; and he will also be with all his faithful mi- 
nistersi who shall succeed you in his service. 

SECTION 4. 

. Gmmnar, p. 277. Exerases, p. I43w 

Most of our sailors were asleep in their apart- 
mentSt when a heavy wave broke over the ship^ and 
m^ept away one of our boats, and the box which conr 
tained our compasses^ &c. Our cabin windows were 
secured^ or the vessel wotdd have been filled. The 
main mast was so damaged, that we were obliged to 
strengthen it, and proceed for Lisbon* 

The book is very neatly printed : the distances 
between the lines are ample and regular ; and the 
tines thefnselves, on the opposite sides pf^ach leaf, 
exactly correspond to one another. 

SECTIOV 5. 

Gmmnar, p. 277. fixerdses, p. 144. 

Wmsff our friendship is considered, how is it po«- i 
rible that I should not grieve for having lost such a 
friend^ 

2"hc hen being in her nest, was killed and eaten there 
by the eagle. Or — The eagle killed the hen^ flew t9 
iter nest in th^ tree, and eat her there. ■ 

It may justly be said, that there are no tawspre^ 
ferable to those of England, 

They who have pretended to polish and refine the 
English language, hdive been the chief agents in mul- 
tiplying its abuses and absurdities. Or — The chief 
thing, which they who have pretended to polish and 
refine the English language, have done, is, to multiply 
its abuses and absurdities. 
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The English adventurers, degenerating from the 
customs (^tkeir or^ nAtion,were gradually asrimilated 
to the natives^ instead i^ reekmning them from their 
uncultivated manners. 

It has been said, that Jesuits can not only equivo^ 
cajte* . Or-^Jesuits are not the only persons who can 
equivocate. 

IVe must not think that tbesepeople, when injored, 
have no right at all to our protection. Or — have 
less right fhm others to our protection. 

Solomon, the son of David, and the builder of the 
temple of Jerusalem, was the richest monar^^b ttiat 
reigned over the Jewish people. 

Solomon, whose father David was perseciUed by 
Saul, was the richest monarch of tlie Jews. 

It is certain that all the words which are rigns of 
complex ideas, may furnish matter of mistake and 
<iavll. Oi' — all those mordsy &c. 

Lisias, speaking qf his friends^ promised to his fa- 
ther, never to abandon them. Or — Lisias spe<dcif^ 
iof his father* s friends^ pronnsed to his father^ never 
to dhahdon them. 

The Divine Being, eoer liberal and faithful^ heap- 
eth favours on his servlknts. Or — The Divine Being 
heapethfaoouxs.on his liber^A a^nd fmtkfvl servants. 

Every well-instructed scribe, is like a householder, 
who bringethout of his treasure new things and old. 

He was willing to spend one of two hundred 
pounds^ rather than be enslaved. 

Dryden, in the following suords^ makes a very 
handsome observation, on Ovid's writing a letter 
from Dido to ^neas. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for instruct- 
ing or reproving others. Or— Disqualify us Jar 
receiving instruction or reproof from others. 
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SECTION 6u 

Grammar, p. 278. Exercises, p. 145. 

I SELDOM see a noble building, or any great piece 
of. magnificence and pomp, but I think, how UUle 
is all this to satisfy the ambition of an imtnortal 
soul I ' • . . 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says : 

Yet when thait.flocxl to ics oym depth was drowoMa 

' k le^ behind it false an^ slipp'jy ground. 

• When the waters of thS deluge had subsided, tbey 

The hiithor of the Spectator says, that a man is 
not qnaUfied for a bust, who has not a good deal of ■ 
>V'it'*Sntl* vivacity. ' ' * ' ' 

And Bezaleel made the laver of brass, and the' 
foot of it of brass, of the mirrors used by the women* 

And in the /o>iytfr deep, ««e//'^r deep 

* *3l^fl threatening to devour mc, opens wide, 

SECTION T. 

Ifso fewer than two hundred scholars have been 
educated 'in that school. 

■ Thia business^ however laudable the^t^mp^, was 
foundito be impractiGable. ' . * 

lie is t)uf common benefactor, and deserves our. 
respect and obedience. 

Vivacity is often promoted, by presenting a sensi- 
ble object to the mind, instead of an intellectual one* 

Tiiey broke down the banks, and the country was 
S0O9 ^erJio7ved. * ^ - ' . 

The garment was decently forraec^and settfea very . 

neatlv* 

The house is a cold one, for it has a northern 
asfyect.^ .... .o.. - 

The proposal^ for each of us to rdlmquwh some- 
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thing, WW complied with, and produced a cordial 

reconci nation. 

Though learnM, well bred ; and tho* well bred, uncere > 
Modettly bold, and bimanely icyete. 

A fop is a ridiculous character, in every one'B 
view but bis own. 

An action that excites laughter, without any miz^ 
ture of contempt, may be called a risible action. 

It is difficult for him to speak three sentences sue- 
cessiveli/. 

By this expression, I do oot mean what some 
persons annex to it. 

The neglect of timely precaution was the cause of 
this great loss. 

Ail the sophistry which has been «nployed, can- 
not obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should always be so managed,, as to re- 
mind us, that the only end of it is truth. 

My friend was so ill that he could not sit up at all, 
but was obliged to lie continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the 
Egyptians, placed, in the front of his army, a num- 
ber of cats and other animals, which were worship- 
ped by those people. A reverence for these crea- 
tureSf made the Egyptians lay down their arms, and- 
become an easy conquest. 

Tlie presence of the Deity, and the interest w^AfcA 
so august a Being is supposed to take in our con- 
cerns, is a source of consolation. 

And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of 
the hall, and had sat down together, Peter sat dowQ: 
among them. 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and p/eople 
of Rome, under the emperors, the wit and eloquence 
of the age were wholly turned towards panegyric 
Or-^mhotly employed in panegyric. 

The refreshment came in seasonably, before they 
had lain down to rest. 

L 52. 
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We speak what we do know, and testify that 
nhich we have seen. 

They shaXXfly as the eagle that hajrteth to eat. 

The wicked ^£?^ when no man pursueth : but the 
righteous are bold as a lion, 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

"Was tuanud yet, and then wa» man designed. 

He died by violence; for iie was killed with a 
sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine, when he be- 
gan to feel himself relieved. 

No place nor any object appears to him void of. 
beauty. 

When we fall into conversation with anyperson^the 
iSrgt thing we should consider, is, the intention of it. 

Galileo invented the telescope ; Hervey discovered 
the circulation of the blood. 

Philip found difficulty in managing the Athenians^ 
from the aature of their dispositions ; but the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle t^ 
iiis designs. 

' A hermit is austere in his life ; a judge, rigorous 
in his sentences. 

A candid iwdii acknowledges his mistake, and is for- 
given ; a patriot avows his opposition to a bad minis- 
ter, and is applauded. 

We have increased our family and expenses ; and 
enlarged our garden and fruit orchard. 

By proper reflection, we may be taught to corret^ 
what is erroneous, and to supply what is defective. 

The good man is not overcome by disappointment 
when that which is mortal dies ; when that which is 
mutable, begins to change ; and when that which h« 
kuew to be transient pa^se* away. 
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CHAP. Ill- 

Corrections of the errors which respect Precision. 

Grammar, pi 282. Exercnes, p. 148. 

This great politician desisted from his designs, 
when he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that 
he abhorred being in debt. 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a 
pattern of piety and virtue. 

The human body may be divided into the head, 
the trunk, and the limbs. 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great 
fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride, that he despised 
the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces dependence; and dependence 
increases coriuption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors 
with great disdain. 

There can be no order in the life of that man, 
who does not allot a due share of his time, to retire- 
niejit and reflection. 

Such equivocal expressions, mark an intention to 
deceive. 

His cheerful, happy temper, keeps up a kind of 
dayh'ght in his mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 
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Secondly, Ferspicuity and accuracy.^ with respect to 
the construction of Seutences. 



CHAP. I. 

Corrections of the errors which relate to the Glearneii 
of the SetUence. 

QiammBT, p. 287. Uxeraaet, p. \59. 
SECTION I. 

IlfiRCE appears the impossibUity that an under- 
taking so managed, should prove successful. 

May we not here say with the poet» tliat "virtue 
is its own reward ? 

Had he died before, would not this art have been 
then wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I spake only a very few 
words. 

The works of art receive a great advantage, from 
the resemblance which they have to those of nature ; 
because here not only the similitude is pleasant, but 
the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give some account of those 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, and dis- 
continued only through the neglect and degeneracy 
of later times. 

Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector at least of books. 

If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was 
ot least the best actor of majesty, that ever iSlled a 
throne. 

Tlicse forms of conversation, multiplied, by de- 
'^ees^ and grew troublesome. 
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Nor does this false modesty expose us to such ac- 
tions only as are indiscreet, but very often to such as 
are highly criminal. ' 

By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single 
object only^ but the largeness of a whole view. Or — 
J niean not only the bulk qf any. single object y bitt, &c. 

t was /orw^rAy' engaged in that business, but I 
shall never be concerned in it again. 

We frequently do those things, which we after- 
wards repent of. 

By often doing the same thing, It becomes ha- 
bitual. 

Most nations, even the Jews not excepted, were 
prone to idolatry. ' 

Raised to greatness without merit, he employed 
bis power solely for the gratification of his passions. 

SECTION 2. 
; ' Gfammar, p. 28S. Bzetdses, p, 131. 

' The embarrassments of 4he artificers, rendered 
the progress of the work very slow. 

He found the place replete with wonders, with 
the contemplation of which he proposed to solace 
himself, if he should never be able to accomplish 
his flight. 

^ They are now engaged iri a study, the usefulness 
of which they have long wished to know. 

This wa^ an jundertakitig, which; in the execution, ' 
proved as impracticable, as every other of their per* 
niciouSf yet aOorttve schemes y had turned out. 

He thought that the presbyters would soon be* 
Cpme more dangerous to the magistrates, th^n the 
preiatical clergy had ever been. 

Frederic, seeing it was impossible, with safety^ to 
trust his life in their hands, was pbliged to take the 
Mahometans for bis guard. 

The e9ipf?ror refused to convert the truce «f once^' 
into a definitive treaty. 
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In the nighty however, the miserable reiiaifiB were 
taken down. ' ^ 

Ihxve^ inthis paper y b?/ wa?/ of mtroductiony settled 
the meaning of those pleasures of the imagination, 
which are the subject of my present undertaidng ; 
awd endeavom-ed, b^ several considerations^ to re- 
commend to my reader Sy the pursuit of those plea-, 
sures : 1 shall in my next paper ^ examine the several 
fiources from whence these pleasures are derived. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, in 
nidch he particularly dissuades the reader from knotty 
end subtle diaqtdsitionSy has not thought it improper 
to prescribe to him a poem, or a prospect ; and he 
advises him to pursue studies that fill the mind 
with ^lendid and ilhistrious objects, as history, po* 
etry, and contemplations of nature. 

The English reader, if he would see. the notion 
explained at large, may find it in liocke's Essay on 
the Humair Understanding. . . 

Fields of dorn form a pleasant prospect; and if a 
little care were bestonied on the walks ihdX Re be-j 
tween them, they would display neatness, regularity, 
and elegance. 

Though religion will indeed bring u« under wme 
restraints, they are riot only tolerable, but, on iW 
rvkole, desirable. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the . 
advancement of piety, which, by a strict execution 
^J the lawsy are in the power of a prince, limited 
Uke ours. 

This morning, when, with great care and diligence.^ 
•ne of the gay femaleB was lookii^ over some hoods 
and ribands, brought by her tirewoman, I employed, 
no less in examining the box which contained them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a perpei« 
tual intercourse* of buying and selling,, and d^ing 
upon credit, the honest dealer^ where fraud is per*. 
Butted or eonnived at^ or has no law to puniskit^ 
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often undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 

Though energetic brevity is not adapted alike to 
every subject, we ought, on evert/ occasion^ to avoid 
its contrary, a languid redundancy of words. It 
is sometimes proper to be copious, but never to be 
verbose- 

A monarchy, limited like ours, may, for aught I 
Icnowj be placed, as it has often be«i represented, 
just in the middle point, from whence a deviation 
leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and, on the 
other, to anarchy. 

Having already shown how the fancy is aflfected 
by the works of nature, and afterwards considered, 
in general, how, in forming such scenes as are most 
apt to delight the mind of the beholder, the works both 
(^nature and of arf^ assist each other ; I shall in this 
paper throw together some reflections, &c- 

Let but one brave, great, active^ disinterested 
man arise, and he will be received, followed^ and 
venerated. 

Ambition creates hatred, shiness, discords^ se- 
ditions, and wars. s 

The scribes made it their profession to studi/ and 
to teach, the law of Moses. 

Sloth Jsaps thefoufidat ion ofetfety cirtue, and pours 
upon us a deluge of crimes and evils. 

The ancient laws ofRojne, were so far from suf- 
fering a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they , 
would not allow him to be whipped, or even to be 
bound. , 

His labours to acquire knowledge have been pro- 
d(ictive of gr^t success and satisfaction. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, justice, 
modesty, and virtue. 

His favour or xlisapprobation was governed by 
the success or the failure of an enterprise. 

He hadagrateful'sense of the benefits received, and 
did every thing in his power to serve his benefactor. 
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Many persons give evident proof, that either they 
do not believe the principles of religion, or that they _ 
Aonotfcel their power. 

As the guilt of an officer, if he prove negligent, 
will be sreater than that of a common servant; so 
the reward of his fidelity, will be proportionally 

*^'^Th7*comfort annexed to goodness, is the pious 
man's strength. It attaches his heart to religion. 
It inspires his zeai. It supports his constancy ; and 
accelerates his progress. 

■SBCTIOW 3. 
erammar, p. 291. Exerdses, p. 144. 

THEsfi are the rules of the master, who must be 

'^^ftTey attacked the house of Northumberland, 

" h" lb7ufe"d to itot in ruin his minister, who 
had been the author of it. Or-fo mm his minis. 

'"what he says, is true, but it is not applicable to 

*Vhe French marched precipiuiely as to an» 
ed victory, whereas, th« Knglish advanced very 
slowly a.i discharged such flights of arrows, as did 
S execution. When the former drew near the 
SSerl r latt<^, perceiving that they were out of 
firpath chareed them with great vigour. ■ 

He^r2«»«'»- i«Licl.J!eld,lckine « ..«»fj 

'°'^»1„":r^ m«. wHl. . mo,^*len<lid or pl^ 
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ent stains of light, rokich show themselves in cloads 
' of different situations^- 

There will be found, throughout this kingdom^ a 
round millibn of creatures in boman figure, whose 
whole subsistence, &c# 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
upon the ground, any^printed or written paper, to 
take it up^ and lay it aside earefuUy, as not knowing 
but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran, 
~ The \a,w8 of nature are, truly^ what lord Bacon 
styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are 
always imperfect, and are often false deductions from 
them, or applications of them ; nay, civit laws stand, 
in many instances, in direct opposition to the laws 
of nature. 

It has not a sentiment in Hy says Pope, that the 
author does not religiously believe. , 

Many act so directly contrary to this method, that, 
from a habit, which they acquired at the Uhipersitj/y, 
of'saxdng time and paper^ they write, in so cUminu- 
tive a manner, that they can hardly read v/liat they 
have.wrltteh. ' "! ' - ^ 

Thus I have fairly given' you my own opinion, 
relating to this Tveighty affair , as well as timt of a, 
great majority of both houses here ; upon wluc^h I 
am confident you may securely feckbn. ' 

If, from the earliest perfod^ of life^ we tr^ce a 
youth who has beeri well feducat^d, we shall per- 
ceive the wisdom of the niaxfmshere reco^iiiionded. 
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CHAP. II. 

Corrections of the errors relating to the Unity ^a 
sentence^ . 

BECTIOH 1. . . 

GraoiBiar, p. ^3. Exercises, p. 156. 

A SHORT time iafler this injury, he came to him- 
self; and the next day, was put on board Liis ship, 
and conveyed first to Corinth, and thence to tjtie 
island of jEgina. 

The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads. from 
the Pict% were forced to call in the Savons for their 
defence. These people reduced the greater part of 
^he island to their own power; and drove the Bri- 
tons into the loost reniote and mountainous parts. 
The rest of the country, in customs, religion, and 
language, became wholly Saxons. 

By eagerness of temper,. and precipitancy of in- 
dulgence, men forfeit all the advantages which 
patience would have procured; and incur the 
opposite evils to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise affects not only the 
gross of mankind, who take their notion of charac- 
ters from the learned ; but also the better sort of 
people^ whoj by this means, lose some part at least of 
their desire of fame, when they find it promiscuously 
bestowed on the meritorious and on the undeserving. 
Or — Not only the gross part of mankind^ who take 
their notion of characters from the learned, Ure affect^ 
ed by this prostitution of praise ; the better sort must 
also, by this means, &c. 

All the precautions of prudence, n^oderation, z.^d 
condescension, which Eumenes employed, were in- 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those- barbarians, 
and of extinguishing their jeatousy. He must have 
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renounced his merit and virtue which occasioned it, 
to have been capable of appeasing them. 

He who performs every employment in its dne 
place and season, suffers no pcurt of time to escape 
without profit. He inultiplies his days ; for he lives 
much m little space. 

Desires of pleasure u«her in temptation, and for* 
^ard the growth of disorderly passions. 

ascTioN 2. 

Gnmmar, p. 294. Exercises, pi 157. 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always 
good. This nobleman, hotvever, was a man of great 
expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his public and private 
life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep afflic- 
tion, the death of faislieloved dau^ter Tulli^ ; which 
li^)pened soon alter her divorce from Dolabella. 
T^e manners and humours ^ this man^ were entirely 
disagreeable to Tuilia. 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks 
the icy fetters of the main. Here, vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating island^ with arms which can 
withstand the crystal rock ; whilst others, that of 
themselves seem great as islands, are, by their bulk 
alone, armed against all but man. The superiority 
which he possesses over creattures of a «ze and force 
^so stupendous, should make htm mindful of his pri- 
vilege of reason; and force him humbly to adore 
the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and 
the Author of bis own superior wisdom. 

I single Strada out among the moderns, because 
lite had the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, 
and to write history himself. % friend will for- 
give this shcMt excursion in honour of a favourite 
writer. 

Boast not thyself of tOj-morrow ;for thou knowest 
«>t what a day may baring fortb« For the same rea- 
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SOI), despair not of to-morrow ; it m^y brijig. forth 
good as well as evik Fe^e not tbyeelf with imagina- 
ry fears. The impending black cloud, wbieh is re- 
gan^ with «o. muob dreads ^ay pai» |by harmless ; 
or tbougb it should discharge the storm, yet, before 
it breaks, thou mayst be lodged in that lowly mw* 
sion which no storms ever touch. 

BECTIOir 3. 
GreBHoar, p. 296. Exercises, p. 158. 

Disappointments will often happen to the best and 
wisest men ; sonwtimes to tfie wisest md be&t con- 
certed plans* They may happeti Io0,.not through 
any imprudence of those who have devised the plan^ 
nor even through the maiiceor ill design of others; 
butmeiely in consequence of some of those cross 
incidents of life, which could not he foreseen. 

Without some degree of patience exercised under 
injuries, hwnan life, would be rendered a state qfper* 
pctual hostility : offences and retaliations would suc- 
ceed to one another in endless train. 

Never, delay till to-morrow, what reason andean^ 
se^ience toll' ym ought to be performed to^y. To- 
morrow is not yours ; and though you should live to 
ji^njoy it, you must not overload it with a burdea 
not its own. 

We must not imagine that there, is, in true reli- 
gion, any thing which overcasts the mind with sullen 
Ifloom and melancholy austerity ; or which derogates 
from that esteem^ which men are generally disposed to 
yield to exemplxiry virtues. False ideas may be 
entertained of religion, as false and imperfect con- 
ceptions of virtue have often prevailed in the worU« 
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CBAP. Ut. 

Corrections of the errors which respect the Strengtb 

0/ a sentence* 

GFunmar, p. 297. Exerasei, p. I59L 

SECTION I. 

It is dx months since I paid a visit to my rela* 
tions. . 

Suspend your censure, till your judgment on the 
subject can be wisely formed. 

The reason 0/ his having acted in the manner he 
did, was not fully explained. 

If I were to give a reason for their looking so 
well, it would be, that they rise early. 

If I mistake not, he is improved both in know- 
ledge and behaviour. Or — / think he is iinproved 
Sot A in knowledge ,and behaviour. 

Those two boys appear to be equal in capacity. 

Whenever he sees me, he inquires concerning his 
friends. 

The reason of his conduct will appear in the con- 
clusion of this narrative. Or — His conduct mill be 
accounted/or in they &c. 

I hope this is the last time 0/ tny acting so impru- 
dently. 

The reason of his sudden departure, was, thaJt the 
case did not admit of delay. 

The people gained nothing farther by this step, 
than to suspend their misery. Or — nothing by this 
stepy but the suspension, of their misery. 

I have here supposed that the reader is acquainted 
with that great modern discovery, which is, at pre- 
^nt, universally acknowledged by the inquirers into i 
natural philosophy. 

Few words in the EngHsh language, are employ- 
in a more loose and uncircumscribed sens^^ than 
fancy and imagiiiation. 

M2 
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I intend to make u^ of these Words inray follow- 
ing speculations, tliat the reader raay rightly con- 
ceive tjie subject upon^ which I proceed: 

Commend tne to an airgument like a flaii^ against 
which there is no fence. n - 

How many are lhere» by whom these f-oocJ tidings 
were never heard ! . - , 

These points have been illustrated in 'so .plain a- 
manner, that theperasal of the book has given me 
satisfaction. 

Howevet cl^alp the conduct whitih he ought to 
have pursued, he had not resolution to set about it. 

I was miich moved on this occasion, and left the 
place full of serious refiections. ', ^ 

They are of those, that rebel against the light ; 
they )5no w not its Ways, nor abide in its path?. 

This measure may afford some profit, and some 
amusement. Or— both profit and amusement. 

By a multiplicity of words, the sentiments are not 
set off and accommodated ; but, like David equipped 
in SauPs armour, they are encumbered and op- 
pressed. 

Though closely occupied with the affairs of the 
nation, he did not neglect the concerns of his friends^ 

If, on the contrary^ secrecy had been enjoined, 
his conduct was very culpable. 

Le^s capacity, but more timCy is required for this 
business. ^ i > 

He did not mention Ivconora, nor her fathers 

death. 

The combatants encountered with such rage, thali 
eager only to assail, and thoughtless of defence, they 
fell dead upon the field together. 

I shall begin with remarking the defects, and 
ghall then proceed to describe the cxccfUences, of 
this plan of education- 

• Numberless orders of beings, to us UMiiewDi, 
people the wide extent of the universe. ' 
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His extraordinary beauty eiruck observers with 
ftdmiration. Or-— tff s beauty was so extraordinary ^ 
that it struck^ &c. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon each 
other. Or — act upon each other mutually. 
' Their interests were inseparably connected. 

Employing all the circumspection which reason 
can suggest, let your prayers^ at the same time, con- 
tinually ascend to heaven for support. Or-^-Whik 
you employ all the circumspection which reason can 
suggest t let your prayers continually ascend to heaven 
for support. 

SECTION 2. , 

Oranmar, p. 300. ExerciseB, p. 161. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, 
I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaini&th, seedtime and harvest,* 
eold and heat, summer and whiter, and day and night, 
dbali not ceaise. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that be 
may retire to them with safety, and find in them 
such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to 
take. This advantage ne gain by means of the plea- 
sures of imagination. Or — This satisfaction we en- 
j^l/t ^y ^^^ans of &c. 

The army was composed of Grecians, and Carians, 
and Iwycians, and Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

The body of this animal was strong, proportion- 
able, and beautiful. 

Nothing promotes knowledge more than steady 
application, and a habit of observation. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from.^^<jrf- 
tantages of fortune^ yet it may often be accompanied 
hy them. 

The Knowledge which he has acquired, and the 
habits of application which he possesses, will probsfe- 
Wy render him very useful. 
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Tlieir iJieness, their luxury aii^ pleasures, their 
crliDinal cleedg, their immoderate pafsi</i}8, tlieir ti- 
mirlity and baseness of mind, have dejected tliem to 
such. a degree^ as to make them weary of life. 

I wai greatly affected, so that 1 was obliged to 
leave the place, though my assistance had been press- 
ingly solicited. 

1 strenuously opposed those measures, hut it was 
not in my power to prevent them. 

I yielded to his solicitation, /or I perceived the 
necessity of doing so. 

For the wisest purposes, Provi(fence has designed 
our state to be checkered with pleasure and pain. 
Ai such let us receive it, and make the best of what 
is appointed to he our lot. 

Id the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind 
with useful knowledge, with good principles, and 
yirtuous disporitions: and these resources remain en- 
tire, when tho days of trouble come. 

He had made considerable advances in know- 
ledge, though he was very young, and laboured 
«nder several disadvantages. 

. . SECTION 3. 
Grammar, p. 303. Exercises, p. 163. 

I HAVE, n;iM a good deal of attention^ considered 
the subject upon which I was desired to combiunl- 
cate my thoughts. 

Whether, in any country y a choice altogether un- 
exceptionable has been made, seems doubtful. 

Let us endeavour, to establish to ourselves an in- 
terest in him, who in his Aanrf^ holds the reins of the 
whole creation. 

Virgil, who, in the sixth book of his JEneid^ has 
cast the whole system of platonic philosophy, so far 
as it relates to the soul of man, into beautiful allego- 
ries, gives us the punishinent, &c. 

And, at last, in t/ie, Pyrenean treaty^ Philip the 
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fourth was obliged to conclude a peace, on terms 
repugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, to 
the interest ot Spain, and to that of all Europe. 

Bt/ a late calculatiojiy it appears thaty in Great 
Britain and IrelanAy there are upwards of ff teen miU 
lions of inhabitants. 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
edupation, when they come forward into the great 
worldy may be, and too often are, drawn by the 
tempt^ions of youth, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregularities, it is ever with re- 
luctance and compunction of mind, because their 
bias to virtue sliU continues. 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in epic 

poetry, I dpubt whether, in any tanguagCy ^ single in* 

•IsUnce could b.e-given of this species of composition. 

Some of our most eminent writers bavci as far as 
it regards the subsistence of our affetfions after deaths 
made use of this^platonic notion, with great beauty 
aqd strength of reason^ 

On surveying the most indifferent works of nature^ 
inen of the best sense have been touched, more or 
less, with these groondless horrors and pr^^ages of 
futurity. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

Not every one that putff on the appearance of 
goodness, is good. 

And there appeared to them Elias with Moses. 

Yourfathers^ where are they ? a,Rd.iheprophetSf do 
they live, for ever ? 

M tasty after muchfaiiguey through deep roads and 
tadweather^ we came with no small difficulty to our 
journey's eruU -et 

The praise of judgment^ Virgil has justly contested 
with Homer; <but his invention remains yet.unri- 
valied. 

Instead of being critics on others^ Id 110 ^axfloj 
our criticism on ourselves^ 
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Leatntig others to be judged by Him who seareheth 
the hearty let us implore his assistance, for enabling 
us to act well our own part. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyran- 
nical sway, its vehemence may by degrees subside* 

This fallacious art, instead </ lengthening life, de- 
bars us from enjoying it 

Indulging ourselves in imaginary, often deprives 
us of real eujoym^nts. 

When reduced to poverty^ how will that nobleman 
be able to conduct himself, who was educated only 
to magnificence and pleasure ? 

It is highly proper that a roan should be acquaint- 
ed with a variety of things, the utility of which is 
above a child's comprehension : but is it necessary, 
or even possible^ that a child i^ould learn every 
thing it behooves a man to know ? 

Whefi they fall into sudden difficulties, they are 
less perplexed, cmd when they encounter dangers^ tkey 
are less alarmed, than others in the like circumstatt- 
ces. 

For all yotr Actions, and particularly for the em- 
ployments of youth, you must hereafter give an ae- 
count. 

B£0TI0N 4- ' 

Orammar, p. 306. Exercises, p. 165. 

Chabitt breathes habitual kindness , towards 
friends, courtesy towards strangers, long-sufferir^ to 
enemies. 

Grentteness ought to form our address, tq regulate 
cur speech, and to diffuse itself ^j?er our whole be^- 

bavioun 1 . 

The propensity to look forward into life, is too 
often immoderately indulged, and grossly abused.^ ; 

The re^lar tenor of. a virtuous and pious life, 
will prove the best preparation fox old age, for death, 
md for immortality. 
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These rules are intended to teach young persons 
to write with propriety, perspicuitify and elegance. 

Sinful pleasures degrade human honour, and blast 
the opening prospects of human felicity. 

In this state of mind, every object appears gloomy^ 
and every employment of life bea>me0 an oppres- 
sive burden* 

They will acquire diflferent views, by entering 00 
a virtuous course of action, and applying to the 
honourable discharge of the functions of their station. 
• By the perpetual course of dissipation, in which 
sensualists are engaged ; % the excesses which they 
indulge; by the riotous revel, and the midnight, or 
rather morning hours, to which they prolong their 
Ifestivity ; they debilitate their bodies, wear md their 
iprrits, and cut themselves off from ^e comforts 
and duties of life. 

SECTION 5. 
iSrammetr, p. 306. Eierciaes, p. 166. 

Bt what I have already expressed, the reader will 
perceive the business tiponwhich I am to proceed* 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all 
its virtue, strength, and comfort ! 

Generosity is a showy virtue, qf which many 
persons are very fond.' 

These arguments were, without hesitation, and 
with great eagerness, efnbraced. 

It is proper to be long in deliberating; but we. 
idiould execute speediitf.. 

Form your measures with prudence ; but divest 
yourselves 0/ anxiety about the issue. 

We are struck, we know not how, with the sym- 
metry of any thing we see ; and immediately ac- 
knowledge the beauty of an object, without in- 
quiring into the cause of that beauty. 

With Cicero's writings, these persons are more 
conversant, than with those of Demosthenes, who. 
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by many degrcee, as an orator ai' least, excelled 
the other. 

BKCTioN r. 

Grammaiv p. 308. EaeMiKi, p. 168. 

OfTR BtidA gardmei^ instead offoUowing nature, 
love to deviate from it as much as possible. Or— <- 
instead of humouring:, ftc, love to thwart ity^» 

I have observed 6{ late the style of- some great 
ministers, very much to exceed that of any other 
Twriterif, 

The old may inform the yonng; and the young 
may animate the old. 

The account is generally balanced ; for what we 
lose on the one hand, we gain on the other. 

The- laughers will be for those who have most 
wit ; the serious, for those who have most reason 
on their side. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censurp on the 
one hand, they are as much exfosed to flattery on the 
other. If they receive reproaches which are not 
due, they likewise receive praises that are not due. 

He can bribe, but he cannot seduce. He can 
buy, but he cannot gain^ He can lie, but he cannot 
deceive. 

He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and 
pursued it irresoluteb/ ; he grew tired of it, when 
he had much to hope; and gave it up, when he had 
nothing to/ear. 

Thiere may remain a suspicion that we over-rate 
the greatness of his genius, in the same manner as^' 
7ve over-rate the greatness of bodies, that are dispro- 
portioned and misshapen, 

SECTION 7« 
GwddnVj'p. 20^, Exendwii p. ISSw 

Sobriety of mind si\Hs the present stale of man. 
As supporters of unlanfnl assemblies ^ these people 
ere seized and punished. 
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,v Touseibe I>W\nemxni&ihaMtuaUj/i and without 
periods consideration,, is highly irreverent* 

From the kindtness with which he was at first re- 
jceived, great hopes of success were ^nt<9rt«ttped- 
... They conducted themselves <;r€t/ifi7y, and ensnar- 
ed us before we had time to escape- 

To our coafined and bumble station it belongs 
fiot'to ciensur^ ;. but to submit, trugf^ and. adore. 

The sqlac^ of the mind, under aU its labour^, is 
hope 5. and there are few situations which exclude it 
/entirely* ;, - !• 

The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of 
'ambition from its' towering height, little coacexn 
the bulk of mankind. 

Tranquillity, orrffy, and. magnanimity, diw^'iZ with 
the />/e?w^ and resigned man. * 
: Idl^ness^ ef^se, a^ p^^p^riiy^ .have a BittUml ten- 
dency to generate? fpUy ?^ vice. ^ .«. 
. .By a chjserfol, tqa^did, and tmiform temper, he 
conciliated general favQur. 

We/reached the mansion beforfe noon* It was a 
strong, tiiagnificenty Gothic erft^^c^. 

I had a long and perilous journey, but ^pleadng 
companion, who relieve4.!;he fatigj.ie of i.t. 

The speech was introduced by a se^nsible exordi- 
um^ which .made a fevourahie impression. 

The commons made a warm remonstrance ag^tinst 
so arbitrary a requisition/ ' ' 

The truly illustriqus .arg they who do not covo^t 
^e praise of the w6rld, but" who perform the actions 
which deserve it. ' - 

By means ^ spci^ty, our .w^nts^ar©; supplier!, and 
our lives are rendered comfortabJe; our capacities 
jXf:Q enl^g^d, and our virtuous^agoctionff called 
forth into their proper exercise. .* ^ 75 

- Life,ci^Wot'b]at proir^ .v«fo.ioiliem*w«)io aifoct a 
disrelish of .every plaaswre, Ul^.i^i)t ,tH>Uv e«|«i- 
site ai\d ne>v; who,«ae2ifiUF^(e«joyiAont, not by. their 
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own feeiingSi but by the standard of fasliion; who 
think themselves miserable if others do not admire 
their state. . 

By the experience .of distress, an arrogant insen^ 
ability of temper is most efTectually corrected ; as 
the remembrance of our own sufferings, naturally 
prompts us to feel for others when they sufibr. - But 
if Providence has been so kind as not to subject us 
to mu^h ^of this discipline in our own lot, let ua 
draw improvement from the harder lot of others. 
Let us sometimes step aside from the smoodi and 
flowery pathis, in which we are permitted to walk, 
in order to view the toilsome march of our fellows 
through the thorny desert 

As no one is withou|his failings,/i?i2/ also are void 
rf amiable guoHties. ^ _ 

Providence delivered fhetn \j^ to themselves, and 
tjliey became their own tormentor^. 
, From disappointments atid trials, wcTlearn 'the in- 
sufficiency of temporal things to happiness ; and arc 
taught to feek ti in religion and ifirtue. 
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Corrediompfihe errors that rekde to Figures^ 
Speech* 

Grammar, p. 315. 'Ekercisea^ p, 170. 

No human happiness is so pure as not to cdntain 
iany alloy. .' ' . 

There is a time when fatAions, by tKdr vehe- 
mence, confiHii^hXid, disable one anoUier. 

Untend to make use ofthese words in «ty/ottd»t>s' 
q>eculatldh6f Or^-rtn the course of my deviations. 
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Hope, the cheering star oflifey dairt^ a ray of light 
through the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him, and 
proved the gulf of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the exercise of the oar^ 
that few could equal him. 

The death of Cato has, if I may be allowed to satf 
50, rendered the Senate an orphan. 

Let usl>e careful to suit our sails to the mind and 
weather^ and to steer our vessel aright^ that we 
niay avoid the rocks and skoals, which lie every 
who#e around us. 

AtJength Eff^amus., that great iiii«f*d name, 
(The glory df the priesthood and the shame,} 
Sfeam d the wild torrent of a barbVous age» 
iUid dny^ tboBe holy yaUdda^ d^ flt^pe. 

' lajthis •nr day o£ proo^ rar land of hope, 
The ffood nuui has his clouds that intervene ;. 
Clbiids that may ^m his sublunary day, " ' 
But <^nnoi Atrkt^; eten the belt imiiC ewsi, 
Patxeoce asid fesigaation are the pUiars 
Orhuman peace on earth. 

. On the wide sea of )etf eirt , 'twas thy boast 
To crowd each ssul, and touch at er'ry coast : 
From that rich dtef how often hast tbou brought 
The fure and pceckmv Mar|0 of splendid thought f 
How didst thou triumpH on^hat subject tide} 
Till vanity's wild gust, and stormy |vide, 
. Prove thy strong lark^ mevi] hour, to split . 
Upon the fatdrdck of impious wit! , . 

Since the. t|me that leasoii be^i^ to exert her 
powers, thought^ during our waking hours^ has been 
dolive in^every. breast, wittiput a^opment's suipen* 
eion or pause. The current of ideas has be^o Hi- 
vmfB ftf^mg* The wheels |of the spiritual engine 
have circulated with perpetual motion. ^ 

The 4nan who has no:.ruIe over his own spirit^ 
[psoases no deface ag«ai^ dangers of any sort.^ He 
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lies open to every insurrection of ill-humour, and 
every invasion of distress. Whereas he who is em- ' 
ployed in regulating his mind, is making provision 
against all the accidents of life. ' He v& erecting a'. 
fortress into which, in the dfey of ddngery he can re- 
treat with safcti/, 

Taffierlane the Great, writes to Dajazet, emperor 
of the Ottomans, in the following terms. — "Where 
is tlie monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the 
potentate who does not glory in being numbered 
among our attendants? Ab for iheey ignoblf/ de- 
scended, since thf/ unbounded ambition has sv/fiP^U' 
ed all iht) vain expectations^ it would be proper, 
that thou shouldst repress thy tcfinerfty, r^^ of 
ihi/ perfidy^ and hecoiTie just and siticere in all thy 
iransactions. This mUseewre* to 4ke€ a M^£. ami 
quiet retreat; and preserve thee from/ailing a^ictim 
to that vengeance, which thou bast so MgU^proosfked^' 
und so justly deserved* '■ ^ ' 

It 16 pleasant to bq .virtuous and good ; because 
that is to excel many.othetfr:^.it 18 plieasaat to gitow 
better ; because that is to eaeert otir»elv«»Y tr is 
pleasant even to mortify and subdue our lusts ; be^ 
cause that is victory:, it is plea$ant to command our 
appetites and passions, and to keep them in. due or- 
der, within the bomirds of ^pomob mi setigion ; be« 
cause HhiB is empire^ ' \ 
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CHAP. V. 

CorrectioM of the errors in the chapter of profnism- 
ous exercises. 

See Etcsciiem p. 173. 

•ECTIOIf 1. 

What is liuinan life to all, but a mixttire (^ some, 
scattertidjot/s and pleasures J with various cares aud 
trouWea? 

Favours of every kind are doiAled^ when they are 
^eilf^y conferred. 

. Me that is himself weary ^ will soon weary the 
eo»pany. 

He that will have the kindness of others^ must en* 
dure thehr foUies. 

The first years of man raust make provision for 
fte test. 

Perpetual lepUi/mmt end in ignorance. 

In these^ and in sindutr cases, we should general^ 
1y^ in our aims, suffer n<x one to be ibitness, but Him 
who must see every thing. 

The neglect of bi$ studies and opportunities of 
improvement,, is the. ^ound <^ his being so badly 
qua ified' for the business. \ Or — is the reason that 
^ he iS so badly, &c. 

That Plutarch wrote the lives of Demosthenes and 
Cicero at Chasronea, is clear from his own account- 

I wish to cultivate a further acquaintance mitk 
you. 

He may make the attempt^ but be cannot succeed. 

No pains were spared by his tutor,. /of mj&rw^Atm 
In all useful knowle^^e. 

In no scene of her life was Mary'* address more 
remarkably displayed. 

This was the original cause of so barbarous a 
practice. 

N2 
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By a variety offaUe tnstnuaiions^ he craftily en^ 
deavoured to turn the emperor to his purpose* 

The beauty displayed in the eartlky equals the 
grandeur conspicuous in the heavens*^ 
• In the health and vigour of Ue body, and in the 
flourishing state of WorWly fortune, all rejoice*. 

What passes in the hearts of men, is g^rally 
inoisitAe to the public eye* ' 

Many associations ^xe farmed by laws Ihe mosi 
arbitrary, ^ , 

These instajices nnll^ it is faojlie^ be sufficient ta 
satisfy every reasonable mind.^ 

By rules so general and comprehensive as these 
nre^XhiQ clearest ideas are conveyed, 

He determined nut to comply ivith the proposs^ 
. unless he should receive a fair compensation* 
. There can be no doubt that health is preferable 
to riches. 

We believe, saFd they to their friends, that the pe- 
rusal of such books has ruinfed our principles. Or — 
ruined your principles* 

John's temper greatly indisposed him for giving 
instruction. Of'— /or receiving instruction^ 

Vegetation is constajMy advancing, though nQ 
eye can trace tY5^rnrfaft<?n$. ' 

His importunity was the reasm of my consenting 
to the measure. 

X conceived a great r^ard for him ; and / could 
not but mourn for tlie loss of him. Ot^or the loss 
he had sustained. 

He was confined in his own house, by the officer 
who had apprehended him. Ot-^^He was coined 
in the house pf the officer, by whom he had been ap- 
prehended* - 

Charlotte, the friend, of Amelia, to whom no one 
im])uted blame, was too prompt in h^r friend^ s virh 
dication. Ox— in Aer own vindication* 

Men who are rich and avaricious,' r/r^wn thein- 
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selves in a* spring wfaicfa might have watered all 
around thein. 

J should prefer /rt5 to«5* </ rather slow parts, than 
of a bad disposition. 

As fi0on as Eugenius undertook the care, of a pa- 
rish^ it engrossed bis atteotion. 
.- Tim pfatt will At once contribute to general con- 
venience, and to the b^uty and elegance of the 
^ town.- r \ ' [ 

Together with the national debt, the greatest na- 
t lional adviditages are tr^nanitted to succeeding ge-> 
neratipns. .. 

Their intimaoy had probably commenced in the 
happier period of their youth and obscurity. , 

His subject is precisely of that kind, which only a , 
daring, imagination could have adopted. 
, • . Thifl emperor cQnjured the Senate, that the purity 
of his reign might not be stained by the blood of 
V ec^ a guilty seiiatpr. 

- It is a b^ippy constitution of mind, to be able to 
view successive objects so steadily^ that the more 
. importam TM^Y. never prevent us trom doing justice 
to tho^e which are oj less consequence, 

TWs activity drew over to Virginia^ great num- 
bers of enterprising men ; rvho came either in search 
of fortune, or of liberty, which was the only coiii- 
pensation for tlie want oi fortune,. 

The erroneous, judgment ©(parents, respecting the 

coBduct of schoolmasters, has paveii the way to the 

ruin (f hopeful boys, and disturbed tlie peace of 

-many an ingenious man, who had engaged in the 

care of youth. 

SECTION 2. 

\ £xerdees, p. 17^. 

'SnJBk Greek is, doubllessy a language much supc- - 
Mor, inrichn^ss, harmony, and variety; to thelaiiti* 
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Those three great geniuses flourished in die same 
period. ' 

He has made a judicious adaptation of the exam- 
ples to the rule. 

This part ofkiiowledge has been alviraysgrowingt • 
and it will continue to grow, till the subject be ex- 
hausted. 

A boy of twelve years of age may study these 
lessons. Or — a boy twetoe years old. 

The servant produced from bis late master an an- 
exceptionable character. ' ■ 

I am surprised that so greit u philosopher should 
spend his time in the pursuit of such chimeras. 

The ends of a divine, and those of a human legifih 
lator, are vastly diSferedt. 

Scarcely had the " Spirit of Laws" made its ap- 
pearance, when \i was attacked. Or-— M) sooner 
■ ■ ■ than. 

His donation was the more acceptable, because it ^ 
was given without solicitation. Or — as it was given, 
&c. 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, affording 
an uneasy sensation, and always bringing with it a. 
mixture of concern and compassion. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and ofters 
battle to Hiero, who immediately accepts it. 

James lay late in bed yesterday ; and this morn- 
ing he lies stili kter. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, wHl be 
explained when 1 make my defence'. 

I have often observed him, and this is his mocfeot 
proceeding : he frst enjoins silence ; and then, &c. 

Not having knonm or considered the subject^, he 
made a crude decision. 

All of them were deceived by his fair pretences,, 
and all of them lost their property. 

It is more than a year since I left school. 
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He was gnilty of conduct so atrocious, that he was 
entirely deserted by his friends. 

No othdr employment than thai of a bookseller, 
suited his taste. Or— A^o emplopnent but that of d\, 
hooJcseller^ &C., 

By this I am instructed, and bythat I am honoured* 

I pleaded that I was sincere ; and, after some 
tlnie, he assented to the truth of it ; by which \ en- 
tirely escaped punisHment. 

To this Lwith^ more disposed, as it will serve.to 
illustrate the principles above advanced. 

From what I have said, you will r«?arft7^ perceive 
t^ie subject fin which t am to proceed, 

: These arfe points too trivial to be noticed. They 
are objects mth which I am totally, unacquainted. 
' The nearer that men approach to each pther, the 
mote nijmeraus ^re the\T points of contact, .and <he 
greater W;z7Z he their pleasures bi* their pains. 
.. Thus I have epdeavoured to render the subject 
indre iiUelH^ite* i / 

This is the mq^ useful art which men possess. 

In ditfidivg tSeir subjects^ the French: write?rs of 
serinops jtudy Beatness. .. - 

There is not more beauty in one of them than in 
aoother. ' 

' * '. ■ 

SECTIOJf 3,* 

* fiz^ises, p; 177. • 

I ' Studv to unite gentleness of manners with firm- 
ties9 of principle,^ affable behaviour with untainted 
iptegrity* \ 

In that work, we are frequently interrupted by 
unnatuial thoughts. 

• If we except one or two expressions, the. composi- 
tion is not liakie to censure. 

To answer his purpose effechially, he selected a 
very moving story. 
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I am iiot able to discover whether these points 
are in tfiiy manii<?r connected- 

These are arguments which cannot be re/viedby 
all the cavils of infidelity. 

I was much inclined to reply^ta this matter. 

I hope that I shall not be troubled in future^ on 
this^ or any similar occasion. 

It is difficult to unite copiousness mthprecisim. 

Let us consider the proper means to effect our 
purpose. 

We must pay attention to what precedes^ and 
what immediately follows. 

Tlie more this track is pursued, and the more 
eloquence is studied, the better we shall be guarded 
against a false taste. 

True believers of every denomination coinpose 
the. church of God. 

This is the substance of ^Aa^ has b^en said on tl^ 
subject. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment, la one of 
(he rarest things Mo^ occur. 
- Pfdse, like gold and diamoikis, mes its value 
pnly to its scarcity. 

Intemperance, thotigh H inay fire the spirits for 
an hour^ will make life short or miserable. 

From the errors of their education^ all their mise- . 
lies have proceeded. 

Th6 disinterestedness of <A«V conduct produced 
general admiration. 

I viewed the habitation of my departed friend. 
—Venerable shade \ I gave thee a tear then : accept 
of one cordial drop that falls to thy memory now. 

We are here to^ay ; and gone to^inorrow. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of 
sentiment, than /or harmony of language. 

Many persons are more <telighted with correct 
and elegant language, than with importctnt senfi* 
tnents and accurate reasoning. 
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I feel myself grateful to mjr'ftiend, for all the in- 
stances of kindness, whicb he has manifested to me. 
Ox-^or all his proofs cf kimbiess. 

It is not from this world that any ray of comfort 
^zxiproceedf to cheer the gloom of the last hour. 
* . ^ \ 

SECTION 4. 

■ * • 

Excfdsei^ p. 178. 

! It is dangerous for mortal heaut^^ or terrestrial 
virtue, to be examined by too strong alight. 

Beaul^l women seldom possess any great accom- 
flisluiient gfmind^ because they, for the most part^ 
study behaviour rather than solid excellence. 

. To fret rand repine at every disappointment of our 
wishesy is to discover the temper of froward children, 
not of me^yUit less of Christians. 

It IS decreed by Providence, that nothiHg truly 
^0^uable.^^\i be obtained in our present stat0, but 
with difl&culty and danger. 

Labour necessai;Uy requires pauses qf ease (fwrf r^- 
laxation ; and the deliciousness of eas^ kommonly 
makes us unwilling tp return to labour. . 

Nothing ca» be great which is not right ; nothing 
whtei reason condemnSf can be suitable to the dignity 
of the human mind* 

. Inyouthj we have warm hopes, which are soon 
blasted by rashness and, negligence ; and great de* 
signsv. which are defeated by inexperience. 

To the children of idleness, the haunts of dissipar 
tion open many a wide and inviting gate^ by night 
and by day. 

True virtue must form one complete and entire sys- 
tem. All its parts are connected ; piety with mora- 
Hty, charity with justice, benevolence with tempe- 
rance and fortitude. 

Dissunulation degrades parts and learning; ob^ 
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scares the lustre of every accon^dimeDt; and 
sinks U5 into universal contempt. 

Positive as you now are in your opinions^ and con- 
fident in your assertions, be assured that the time 
approaches, when both nien and things will appear 
^0 you in a different light. 

In this age of dissipation and luxury, how many 
avenues are constantly open that lead to the temjdc 
of folly! 

By extravagance and idleness, and the vain ambi- 
tion of emulating others in the ifiplenidid sbowof iife^ 
many run into expense beyond th^ir/oriune. 

Objects are distinguished from each othe? by their 
qualities : they are separated by the distaiice of time 
or place. 

Clarendon, being a man of extensive capaclfj/, 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas v which cir- 
cumstance contributed to the successful exertion of 
bis vigorous abilities* 

SECTION 5. 

Ererclsesi p. 180. 

The highest degree of reverence should be paid 
to youth; andnothing indecent should be suffered 
to approach their eyes or ears. 

lie who is blessed with a clear conscience, cnjoi/Sf 
in the \vorst conjunctures of human life, a pcacc^ a 
dignify, an elevation of vii?u!, pecuMu to virtue. 

In afcrv ycarsy the hand of industry may.cliauge 
the face of a country ; but it often requires as many 
generations, iothange the sentiments and manners of 
a people. 

When the human mind dwells long and attentively 

on any subject, tliC passions are apt to grow warm, 

interested and enthusiastic : and oftenforcc intotkair 

. service the understanding whif*hthey oir^lit to obey. 

Some years afterwards, being released from fivU 
son, he was, by reason of his consummate knowledge of 
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law and military affairs, exalted to the supreme 
power. 

The discontented man is never found mthout a 
great share of malignity. His spleen irritates and 
sours his temper, and leada him to discharge its ven- 
om on all nrith whom he stands connected. > 

% We cannot doubt that all the proceedir^s of Pro^ 
vidence, when fully undierstood, will appear as equi- 
table, as now they seem irregular. 

All that great vfesLlth generally gives above ja. mo- 
derate fortune, is, more room for the freaks of ca- 
price, and more privilege for ignorance and vice ; a 
quicker succession of flatteri^, and a larger circle of 
voluptuousness. . ? 

The miscarriages of tlie great des^ns of princes^ 
are recorded in the histories of the world, but are 
of small use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very 
little interested in admonitions against errors which 
they cannot commit. : , 

Were there any man who could say, that he had 
iievery in the course of his life, suffered himself to 
be transported by passion, or given just ground of 
olience to any one, such a man might have^s.ome plea 
for impatience, when he received from others unrea- 
sonable treatment. 

Christianity will, at some future period^ lAllnence 
ibe conduct of nations as well as of individuals. But 
this eveni, though its greatest, will probably be its 
latest triumph} for it can be effected mly through 
the medium of private character: and it will^ there- 
fore, be a change not rapid in its progress, and visi- 
ble at every step ; but gradual in its advances, and 
perceptible only when consitferable effects have been 
produced. 

The British constituiEion stands among the nalions 
of the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, wLich, 
after having overcome many a blast, overtops the 
other trees of the forest, and commands respect autl 
veneration. 
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SECTION 6* 

See EzeraseB, p. 183. 

Whai' an anchor is to a ship in a dark nighty on 
an unknown coast^ and amidst a bdisterous oceanj 
that is the hope of future happiness to the soul, 
when distracted by \he confusions of the world. 
In danger J it gives security ; amidst general fluctua- 
tion, it aj^ords one fixed point of rest. 

Our pride and self-conceit render us quarrelsome 
and contentious^ by nourishing a weak and childish 
sensibility to every faoeied point of our own honour 
or interest, while they shut up all regard to the ho- 
nour or interest of our brethren. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it i« kti- 
douhtedfy this :^e distresses that are removable, en- 
deavour to remove ; thosv which cannot be removed^ 
bear with as little disquiet as you can : in every situ- 
ation of lifey there arc ^Mnforts ; fi^d them out^ and 
enjoy them. 

Instead of aupiring beyond your proper level, 
bring donm your mind to your state; lest, by aiming 
too kighy you spend your life in a train of fruitless 
pursuits, and bring yourself at last to a state of en- 
tire irij^gnificance and contempt. 

Often have we seen, that what we considered at 
the time^ as a sore disappointment, has proved^ in the 
issue, to be a merciful providence ; and ^ty if what 
we once eagerly wished for had been obtained, it 
would have been so far from making us happy, that, 
it would have produced our ruin. 

Can the stream continue to flow when it is cw^ off 
from the fountain ? Can the branch flourish when 
torn an}ay from the stock which gave it nourishment ? 
,N^ more can dependent sjpirils be happy, when de- 
prived of all union with the Father of spirits, and 
tbe Fountain of happiness. 

Profiperity is redoubled to a good manyfrj/ his gene^ 
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rous use of it. It is reflected back upon liim from 
every one whom he makes happy. In the inter- 
course of domestic affection^ in the attachment of 
friemts^ the gratitude of <tependents^ the esteem and 
good will of all who know him ^ he sees blessings mul- 
tiplied round him on every side. 

He that would pass the Udter part of life with 
honour and decency, must, nhen he is youngs consid- 
er, that he shall one day be old ; and remember when 
he is old, that he once was young. In youth, he 
must lay up knowledge for his support, when his 
powers of acting shall forsake him ; and in age, for- 
bear to animadvert with rigour, on faults which ex- 
perience only can correct. 

Let us consider that youth is not of long dura- 
tion ; and that in maturer age^ when the enchant- 
ments of fency shall cease, and phaitfbms dance no 
more about us, we shall have no comforts but the 
approbation of our own hearts, the esteem^ of nnse 
men, and the means of doing good. Let us live as 
men who are some time to grow old; and to whom it 
will be the most dreadful ^ all evils^ to count their 
past years only by follies, and to be reminded of 
their former luxuriance of health, only by the iQala- 
dies which riot has produced. 
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FREFACET 

TO 

THE ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

AS the Gh'aminar contains a considerable number of 
positions and minor rules, which are not readily disco- 
verable by the general arrangemetit of the work ; and a» 
the last editions of the Exercises and Key, comprise 
many critical and explanatory notes, which could not 
conveniently be inserted in the Grammar; the author 
conceived that an Alphabetical Index to the Grammar, 
Exercises and Key, would not be ftnacceptable to the 
reader. With this view, and in conformity with the 
wishes of persons, for whose judgment he entertains 
great respect, he has produced the, following Index to 
the three books. 

In forming this work, it was not his sole design to as- 
sist the student, in readily discovering any particular sub- 
jects of Grammar. He wished also to express the most 
important principles of the art, in short, comprehensive, 
and striking sentences, calculated to stimulate the learn- 
er's curiosity, and to impress the subjects mere deeply 
in his memory. The author was desirous that the work 
should at once form an Index to particulars, and an Epi- 
tome of tl;ie chief rules and principles of the language. 

The reader who consults thb Index, will observe that 
tlie references to the pages always point to the Grammar, 
unless the Exercises, or the Key, are mentioned. The. 
Stereotype edition -of the Crrammar, the Twelfth of the 
Exercises, and the Tenth of the Key, are the ediUona 
referred to : and the pages of reference to each of the 
books, will be the same, in eveiy subsequent edition. 

In all cases, wh^re explanatory notes, or critical dis- 
cussions, have been inserted in the Exercises or the 
Key, the Index refers to th^ pages which contain them : 
and, in a few special cases, these books are referred to, 
as illustrating and exemplifying the rules. But genera) 
references of this kind could not be made, without giv- 
ing the Index loo great an extent. The student may, 
however, in every rule that is mentioned, readily apply 
to the correspondent Exercise and Key ; in which he 
will always find a variety of exemplification, and^ fn 

Mij instances, extended views of the subjceti 
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_ lBSOLUTE. Gafe Abfolutc—Tts nature eYpIained, 7^,141 

It belongs to no verb, expreffed or implied, 140 

How to be parfed, an 

How to be pointed, a6i 

ACCENT. Its nature and diftinctions, 924-0*229 

Accent dignifies syllables; emphafis, words, ^^3 

Manner of pronoftncing the unaccented vowels, denotes the 

speaker's education,^ 3i»5A 

By what marks fignified, 270 

ACCUSATIVE cafe. The fame as the objective, 53 

ADDRESS to the young ftadents, on the nfe and abufe of their 

literary attainments. 3»7>328 

.ADJECTIVE. The definition :o£ it, 56 

It is varied only by degrees of Compari^M}, 57 

Whecherthe ppfitiveisa.degree.ofcompariibn, 57 

Various modes of forming the degrees of comparifoa, 57>58 

How adjectives become nouns, ^ and nouns adjeaives, 5S,i66 

Though the degrees of comparifon are indefinite in number, yet 

language re^uicfis but few of them, 59 

. The rup£rlati,ye of Eminence, and the fuperlative of Comparifon, 

di&tingujflied, . . 60 

Every adjective has itsfubftantive, 156 

Adjectives improperly ufed as adverbs, 161 ,162 

• Rules :&)r avoidft^g this impropriety, Xxircua, 113 

Adjective pronoun jtf<i&ni9fcen»misapplied, 162 

' ' • \ . r . » 

Thcfe pages of the Grammar refer to CoUins & Co.*s Stereotype 
Bditioti. ^ 
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ADJECTIVE. Double comparatives and Aiperlatives improper, x6ft 
Adjectives havmg^tt' superlative signification, do not admit of com- 
pari&on, 163 

Degrees of it often inaccurately applied, 163,164 

In particular caies, the adjective iind noua ihould not be feptrac- 
ed» 164 

When placed before, when after its noon, 164,165 

A plural adjective pronoun will fpmetimea.alTociate with a singu- 
lar noun, 165 
In what caies to be omitted, in what repeated, ao§ 
How to be pointed, »59 
ADJECTTVE pronoun. See Pronoun, 

ADJUNCTS. Their nature a^jd punctuation, 258,«63 

ADVERB. Its nature, origin, and varieties 1 19,121 

The fame word occaiionally ufed as an adverb, an adjective, or a 

fubfuntive, lao. See ff^ordt. 

Adverbs of time not fuperfeded by the tenfes of verbs— and 

why, i%% 

Adverbs improperly used as adjectives, 164 

This point elucidated, JSxershu, 6$, Key, 46 

Rules to determine when the adverb, and when the adjective, 

(hould be ufed, ' Exerdtes^ 113 

Its appropriate fituation in general, 186,187,288 

The adverb w^wr commonly precedes the verb, 'x88 

The adverb 'iubtrt improperW ufed for in taBitb, x88 

Adverbs improperly uiied fBrfuhftaBtaves^ 188,(89 

When to be omitted, 2i» 

How to be pointed, ^60,264 

See Negatives, 

AFFIRMATION it not the effcnce of the verb, 7»,r3,7* 

ALLEGORY; ht nature. Ksles for ufii^ it propexfy, 319,320 

ALPHABET. Nature of a perfect one, 15 

The Englifh alphabet imperfect, »5,i7 

ANriTHESlS. Its haeure, 32,;*-Jfe ihould be difcreetly ufed, 3x4 

APOLOGY far the. author's fre^piuit additions to his grsunmatical 

works, Key^-p, 3 

« APOSTRO PHE. The nature' and; ufe of tkis £gure, 3^3 

See Characters* -^ ' . . ' - 

- AI^POSITION. Rule rd|M9«tiD|p. -^e cafes of nouns in appofi. 

tion, ' • I ; • '. i 169,177. Sxercuetyfl 

Kouns in this ftate htm to be. pointed, 26Z 

Sec Nouns* 

'ARRANGEMENT. A skilful -anongenieat of words and raem- 

bert pro»i«tcft perfpicuicy, . 152,164,(86^1^7,288,29^ 

. It also proitwtes the ftrength of a fentence, 303,308 

It conduces to the harmony .otlanguagei " 3ii»3i3 

ARTICLE. Its nature, ufe, and importafuce, 44^46^1^^ 

The article « agrees wiih nouns f^ thie fingp«k«- mmH^er only: 

the article tbc with nquns.ia bath «)i>mhen», -^ j66 

Omitting or uiing the articLe a lorms a nic? dHlInctioQ in the 



INDEX. 13? 

AKTICLE. When to be omitted, when repeated, 

168,167,^67,^08,276 
Aitide the uied as ail epithet of difUnction, 168 

Ajtide the b fometimes uTed inftead of the pofielfive pronoun, 

169 
It fometimes governs the participle, i8'4 

ARTICULATION. The nature of it explained, 3a— '34 

'AUXILIARY verbs. . Their nature, ufe, and importance, 

7i,78,79.85»95— 9? 
The Came verb is fometimes an auxiliary, fometimes a princi- 
pal, ^ 97 
Their form in the Subjunctive Mood, 90,99,196— aoi 
This form exemplified, ^ - ^^ffwjw; 85— 88. J^e-^, 54— 58 
Auxiliary and principal conflitute but one verb, 

84,85,icx),io8,ro9 
Auxiliary and principal form a compound tenfe, IC30 

The auxiliaries shouid, tvmtld, &c. refer occafionally to prelent^ 
pad, and future time, 83,91,180 

AUXILIARY. The auxiliary let governs the objective cafe, 178 
When to be omitted, or repeated, 209,210. Key ^ 66 

Auxiliary words abound in Englifii, and in other modem tongues, 

9ce Ferh, 

B. 

THE BIBLE. The prefent tranflation of it is the beft ftandard of 
the Engliih language, l6x 

DfC BLAIR'S recommendation of the fludy of grammar and com- 
pofitiiin, 6,7 

c. 

CADENCE. Its nature and how to be managed, 238,239 

The clofe of a fentence ihould not be abrupt, or unpleafant, 314 

C^SSURA and demi-cxfura. The nature of thefe poetical paufes 

explained, 249,251 

CAPITAL letteifs. Rules refpccting the ufe of them, 272,273 

Mode of exercifing the ftudent in them. Exercise* ^ 125 

CASE. Only three in Engltfh, 53 

Mode of forming cafes in Latin, . not applicable to our lan- 
guage, ^ , , 54 

Reafons m (iipport of an objective cafe attached to Engliih 
nouns, ^ 54i56,iio 

The verb to be has the fame cafe before and after it, 177 

' This rul? applies alfo, if the verb is not expreffed. Ex, 71 

PafTive verbs of naming have the fame cafe before and after 
• them, i%d, Exerchesyyi 
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CASE. Rules xvhlch detennine the pofleifive cafe, i6(^z>5 

Rules which determine the objective cafe, 175—1^^ 

The fame cafes of nouns and pronouns are connected by ^ pnjonc- 

lions, 194 

See Nominative Case* Possessive Case, 

CASE abfolutc. See Absolute, 

CHARACTERS. Particular ones ufcd in cotppoiition, «7jo-*a7» 
CLAUSE of a fcntencc explained, 1 37 

CLEARNESS of a fcntence. Rules to promote it, viz. 
The proper pofition of adverbs, %%% 

The due pofition of circumflances, 288 

The proper difpofition of relatives, &c 291,092 

CLIMAX. The nature of this figure, ^25 

COLON. Directions for ufing it, 265,266 

COMMA. Rules for applying it in all its varieties, 258-->264 
COMPARISON. Itsrulcsasafigiireoffpccch, 321 

Comparative members how to be pointed^ %6i 

See AJjeetives. 
CONCORD and government explained, X38 

CONJUGATION. See r*ri. 

CONJUNCTIONS. Their nature and diftincdsoit 126,127 

. Their peculiar ufe and importance, 128,129 

The copulative and disjunctive conjunctions operate differently on 

the verb, X43-*i46 

Their power in determining the mood of verbs, 204,194 

In what cafes they influence the form of verbs, and in what cafes 

they do not, ^ 195—203 

Some of them require corre^ndcnt conjunctions, 203,204 

Often used improperly, both ungly and in pairi^ 204 

Different effitcu of omitting or repaiting them, .205^2to,3pi,go» 

The nature and conflruction oitban and iut, cxplaine4 at large, 

206. JC^, p. 61—63 

CONJUNCTIVE termination. The inftances ffated, in which it is 

to be applied to the verb, 103,198—203 

CONSONANT. Its precife nature and divifions, 18,20 

Diffinction between its nam^ and nature, is of great importmcQ, 

19 

How to apply confonants tnoik s^dvantageoufly, 3P9j3I2 

See Vowels and Consonants, • t ' 

D. 



DASH. Tn what cafes to be applied, .267 

DECLENSION. The noun and pronoun declined, 53>62 

But one declenfion in Engliib, . 5S 

More than one would be uselefs and imnroper, SS 

DERIVATION. Ways in which words are derived from one 

another, X 30— 13a 

Remarks on the fyftcm of Horse Tookc> X53 
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DERIVATION. Various fourccs whence the Englilh language is 
derived, 134^136 

BlSPOSiTION of words and members. See ArrangemenU 

E. 

ELLIPSIS. Its nature and importance, «o|r 

It M frequently unneceflarv, ^ aoy 

It is fometimes irnpropeT» ~ 207 

- The propriety or impropriety of tie Ellipfis, with refpcctto all 

the parts of fpcech, 207— -axo 

Special cafes of improper Elltplis, an 

In what cafes Auxiliaries are to be omitted, or repeated, before 

the principal verb, Key^ 66 

EMPHASIS. Nature and neceflity of it explained, 231—- 234 

The great regulator of Quantity— and fometimes of Accent, 

The great rule for managing it, 236 

ENGLISH language. Its own idiom and principles, muft be ob- 

ferved, 84,85,104,108—111 

EQUIVALENCE in fenfe doer not imply fimilarity in grammatical 

con/lruction, »]% 

ETYMOLOGY, " 41—136 

See Artitle^ Nouttt and the other parts of Speech. 

Etymological and Syntactical parfing, 21 r 123 

EXCEPTIONS to the Second Rule of Syntax, Key p. 3a 

EXCLAMATION. Rules for applying the point, a68, 269 

A figure of fpcech, -2? 

EXERCISES. Of great importance to the ftudent. Exercises^ 3, 4 

Promifcuous Exercifes in Orthography, Exercisesy 36. Key^ 5 

■ -in Syntax, Exerches, 98. Key, 69 

-in Punctuation, Exercisesy 128. Key^ lOO 

._ in Perfpicuity, Exercises, 173. Key, 141 

See Grammatical Exercises, 

F. 

FEET. See Poetical FeeU 

FIGURES of fpcech. Their nature and ufe, and the rules for ap- 
plymg them properly, 31?, 3^5 

FINITE verbs. Their nature as diftinguilhed from verbs in the in- 
finitive mood, J-* 

FRENCH idioms. Some of them imitated in Engliih, 152, i^o 
Some of them to be avoided, xf;^ 176; i88, 175 
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G. 



GENDER. Three methods, in EngUfli, of diftinguaihlng the (ex, 

GENITIVE cafe. It» meaning, ^ '*3 

The double genitive in what cafes allowable, 273, 174 

See Pojg^vf Case, 

•GRAMMAR. lu utility and importance, 6 

The philofophy of grammar recommended, 4 

The grammar of other languages, and the fentiments of various 
Englilh grammarians, occafionallj noticed, 4 

The grammatical difcuffions, difpecled through the.book, peculiar- 
ly ufeful to ftudents, g 
Objections to the fyibem. See Objections, 

GRAMMATICAL exercifes. Their ufe and importance, Ex^thes, 

3> 4 
Vulgar and glaring errors totally improper,* for fuch a work, 

£x<rcisa, 7 

They (h^uld be introduced into the earlieft Aages of grammatical 

ftudies— Reafona for this opinion, , Exercises, % 

Particular directions for ufing them, Exercises, 10, 13 

CREEK and Latin. When to be imitated, when to be deviated 

from, in Englilh conftructlon, 54, 85, 88, 104, 109— 1 1 1 

H. 

II. Particular attention due to the found of this letter, 16, 25, 44 
HARMONY of words and members promotes the ftrength of a 
fcntence, 309— 344 

Rules to promote harmony in words thcmfelves, 3 to 

Rules to promote the harmony of words, with rcfpect to one an- 
other, 31 » 
Rules to promote harmony, with regard to the inembcrs of fen« 
tuices, 313 
Senfe (hould not be facrificed to found, 314 
Poetical harmony— its principles, 152—154 
HYPHEN. When to be ufcd, and when to be omitted, between 
two nouns, 166 
Its general nature and ufe, , a 7© 



IDIOMS of other languages may be adopted ; but with proper limr- 
tations, 85,104, llO, til 

IMPERATIVE mood. See Mood. 
IMPERSONAJ^ verbs. Set: Ter^s. 
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INFINITIVE mood. Sac J^eodt, 

INNOVATIONS tn fome parts of EngUfh grammar are eafi!/ 
made, , * 8, 86, S^ 

They (bouldbe admitted wkh caution, 8, S6, 8f> 

INSTRUCTION, moral and religious, ih(>uld be occafionaily bieiKl- 
ed with the elements of learning, 7. Exerchrs, 5, 6 

INTERJECTION. Its nature and ei^tent, 43* 44> 129, i;/j 

When to be omitted, or repeated^ zu>. T/tc Key^ 67 

R Dies of Syntax reelecting it, 152,214 

INTERRQG4TION. What cafe folloij^s it, 154 

Sentences containing it parfed, 319 

Rules-for applying me point,' v 267,968 

Seaaatgnes med as a figure of I^eech, 324 

INTERROGATIVE. Sec Ft<mim and SUsequmt. 

IRREGULAR. Set Ferb. 

KEY, The ufe of tHisK^ to private karaers, Extrehes, $ 

^ Advantages of the^mode •! feming it^ Exerchet, 5 



LEARNING. Its elements. fhonld be occafionaily blended with 
moral and relij^ous inflructioo, 7. Exereifcs^s, 6 

Its happieft application, . ^27, 3«§ 

I«ETTERS. See iiovtel* and eofuonants. 

Several letcecs in the £t^^ alphabet fuperfiuous, 1 7 

MEANS. The phrafes M means and/i«/ wMiw vindicated, 156-^x60 
MELODY, h^moqy, and exprel^on^ w^i r^rd I9 ycrs^fication, 

2j{*»»256 

As thgr regard Profc. See Harmony. 7 

MEMBER of a fcntfenccdiftinguiflftf frota a Claurc, - ^^^J 

Members how to be pointed, 258,261,262 

Sec Arrangement and Sefitencet, . 
METAPHOR. Tlie nature of it^Rijles tp be obferir cd jn ufingi it, 

METONYMY. The nature of this figure of fpeech, ■^^^"^32? 

MOODS. Their nature apd variety explained, ' ^4* 75 

•Hie extent and limitation of Enififc Moods. |g. 1 04, tcV 

The Potentiiil mood in Englifh supported, ^ Ts, 79 

The Potential mood ftimJshcd vrith/our tenfes, *f9i 

TlicPotcDtnl converted into the Subjunctive, 92 

The Subiunctive mood vrhcnj and how, varied iiMts form, from 
^llie Indicative, 89> 90, 99^103, 20 
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MOODS. The cxiftencc of a subjunctive moo4, in |:nglUh provcil. 

Various opinions of grammarians, refpectlng the cxiftence, nature. 
an4 extent, of the EngU&' Snhjunctivc mood, aoz 2ot 

In what cafcacwijyoctioiis require the Subjunctive taood, / 

Whra contmgency and futurity concur^ the termination of the 

verb 18 varied, 108—100 

Indicative mood different from the Potenthil, 78,79 

Indicative different from the Subjunctive, 70, 96' 16*?. 20 i 

Infinitive mood.' Its great fimpiicity, 7i, 76 

MOOD. How it is governed and appHed, \ jg 

The fign /o is often mifapplied, I7« 

When tbepr&tnt and when theper/^a, of the infinitive is to be 

^^*^» 180—183. J^<^»44»45 

This point exemplified, Mxerchety 73, 74.' KcjIa^I 44 

The infinitive mood often made absolute, 179 

How it is to be pointed, * 261 

Imperative mood, variously applied, 74, 78, 13$ 

£xtent of the Imperative; flrictiy canfideivd, ' 88, aaj 

A verb in this mood, is not afSianative, . . y% 

The fame moods connected by conjunctions, X04, iq< 

MOVEMENT and meafure, how diftinguifliod, 249 

MULTITUDE. Nouns of this kind operate^variouily on the verb» 

147 

N. 

in?, .\i'; • . , ' • '- •,-.-- 

NATIONS. Different nations have ufed various contrivances to 

mark the moods, tenfes, and cafes, 54, 104, 109, xio, 119 

NEGATIVES. Two in Englifh form an affirmative, 189 

Two of them are often ufed, inflead of one, 189 

This point elucidated, Exercisu^%0,Zt, Key ^$9 

NEUTER pronoun f/, very variously applied, ' I5»» xjj 

NEUTER verb. See vrr*. ... 

NOMINATIVE crfe. Its nature explained, Si 

It follows the verb, in interrogative and imperative fentencef,, 13S 

jLMp^^es yjth the Y»j>,^^^^ . ., ,. x%9 

xne. infinitive mood, or part of a fentence, is often the nominative 

cafe to a verb, 139 

Every verb has a nominative cafe, except, &c. 140 

Every nominative belokigs to fome verb, except, &c. 1 40 

- In' cerkuf) circumftances, a verb between two nouns, may have 

either for its nominative, 14I 

A nominative before a participle, &c. forms the cafe abfolute^ 141 

The nominative is commonly placed before the verl>-7in what cafea 

ajier ii^ 141, 14» 

In the phrafa as/elUwt, as appiarf^ what are the noniiiatives i^ 

the verbs, ^^ . ^^..^ . < vm •! . < t -v '4» 
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NOMINATIVE cafe. The nominative to the verb is fometimes not 
eafily afceruined, ' I44i >45 

* In what inftance is the rdaiivc the nominative to the verb, 153 
When there' are two nominatives ol liifereDl perfons, to which 

ihould.the verb apply, ^ 155 

Rules for pointing ue nominative, 958, 26$ 

Sec Cau. 

iJOUNS. Their nature and diviiionty 4^1 47 

Three modes of diftingcilhiBg then- gender, 48, 49 

But few in £ngliih, with variable tenninationSi 50 

The number of nounsJiow, formed, 50— jt 

. Englifhlnouns have but three cafes, 53— 5<5 

' , Two succcfirve nouns in the poiTeflive case tO; be avoided, 56 

^ Nouns are often formed by participles, 77 

^ llicy are often derived irom verbs and adjectives, 1 30 

, ' Singular nouns joined by a copulative, requite their verbs, &c. to 

be in the plural number, 143 

^ This required even when the noans are nearly related, 144 

, ' Cafes of difficulty fiated, and refolved, T44, 145 

\ When the nouns are .of differeoc perfons, which is to be preferred, 

146 

,, Singular nouns connected by a< ^sjunctive, requb'e the verb, &c. 

to be in die fingukor namber, ^ 146 

IVhen the disjunctive noun and pronoun are of different perfons, 

the verb agrees with the nearer, 146 

A disjunctive between a fingiilar and a plural noun, requires the 

verb to be plural, I47 

Nouns of multitude fometimes require a fingular verb, fome* 

times a plural one, 147 

This point exemplified, £xerciset, sSt 56. Xty, 24 

* One noun governs another in the pofleilive cafe, 169 
- If the nouns iignify the fame thing, there is no variation of cafe, 

169 
The nouns are then in apposithttt \ 6^ 

* This conftruction changed by a relative and verb, 169 
Rules for applying, or omitting, the fign of the poflellive cafe, 

170—173, 174 

The prepofition of is frequently preferred to the .fign of the poifes- 

fivecafc, 173>I74 

. A poun may be formed by the article and participle, and by the 

. pronoun and particfple; . « ' "Kg^^j^j 

^ In what cafes the noun is omitted, in what repeated, 20B 

How to be pointed, 259*— 261, 262 

See Case, l\xltnshn. 
PUMBER. The nature of it Ihown, 50 

How the plural number of nouns is formed, iO» 51 

. Applicable to nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 50, 61, 73 
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OBJECTIONS. Mofk of thofc made to this fyfteiii of ^mnwr tn- 

OBJECTiVe cafe. See Case, 

DBSCURIT V. It anses from a wrong choice of "v^ord*, 477— aSl 

And from a wronjj arrangement of them, . 207— a9» 

T hree ch ief cau ses. of wri'ting obscurely, " «8o 

O P POSITION. Words opposed how to be pointed, 46 f 

Sentiments oJ)posed how to be expreffcd, 3^^ 

O R D ER of words and members. See Arrangement, 

ORTHOGRAPHY, T3— 40 

V\\T from being uniform, in Englifh, 40 

Kijles lor forming primitive and derivative words, • 37—40 ' 
The orthography of Hr, Johnson not to be idfefed on slight 

grounds, 40 
S^:t Alphabtty Syllahhsy Koweh and Connnants, tff, 

P. 

VA K A GK A PHS. Kules for dividing a work into paragraphs, tj% 

FAREN THESIS. In what cases it is proper, is what impropeiy 

»09>a96 
The point to be placed within it, * 70 

PARSING- Its nature and tise, * ^'-^ 

Etvmological parsing, 115—217. £xercuej,% 

Syntactical parsing, ai7— a*3. |*«-^«"i 3 

EtymoJogical parsingtable, . Mxera^^s, i 

Syntactic:il parsing table, , Mxerases, % 

t ART ICIPLE. Its nature and properties explamcdt ^-^""^2 

Perfect and passive participle distinguished, 70 

It is not a distinct part of speech. . ^ . , *^*' 

Its use in conjugating both the active and passive verbs, 

xoa, 105, 108 
1 lie participle and its adjuncts form a substantive piraie, l8i, » »3 
7 he participle has the same government as its verb, 183 

H bec99ie«i a substantive by means of the article, 184-- 

And also by means of the pronoun, caa 

7 he perfea participle and imperfect tense notto be confounded, 

* ^ loO 

Th- participle with its dependencies, how to be pointed, a6o 

Reasons for assigning it a distinct place in Syntax. Ex, 55 

PARTICLE ai, it not always equivalent to the pronoun rf,or/A^/, 
1 . f 143* ■*^^* «^ 

PARTS of ?pccch. Variooslycnumerated by grammarians, 43 
The same word forms different parts of speech. Uq H^ords. , 

PAU,-ES. Their nature, kinds, and uses, ^3^ «37 
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PAUSES. Rokt for tpplying them properly, 238 

The closing and suspending pauitca d^stmgmshcdi %^%\ 239 

Poetical pauses of two worts, 249«»15I 

PERIOD. Directions for using it, 266 

PERSONIFICATION. Its nature and use, a»*» 3*3 

PERSONS. Applicable to nouns, prooottQs, and verba, 47.61, 73 

Three necessary in each number, 6i, 73 

The second rakes place of the third, add the first of both, 146 

The second person is the object qf the imperative, 88 

The nominative and verb agree in person, 139 

How to avoid the confusion of persons, Z^ 

Relative and antecedent are of tne same pen on, 148 

The persioD is variable .when the relative is preceded by two nomi* 

natives of different persons, 155 

Persons of the verb when to be varied, when not, 103, 195—203 

PBRSPICUITY and accuracy, 274—326 

Sec Purity^ FrcprUiyf JPreeuhiti Qeamess^ t/niiy^ and SircngiL 
PHRASE. Its nature, ^ 38, 257 

How to be pointed, 25 S, 263 

Ihe phrase, " as/oUo-ws^* explained, , 142, lAh ^5$ 

The phrase, " every leaf and evexy twig,** requires a singular verb. 

Key, Rule viii. Note 3. p. 31 
POETICAL feet. Why called /?*/, 242 

Formed, in Engliih, by accented and unaccented syllablei, 242 
Their kinds, divisions, and subdivisions, 2143^*249 

Poetical harmony. See Harmony and Melody. 
Poetical pauses. Set Pautesi ., . 

POSITION of words. Great importance of the situation, in which 
words are placed in a sentence, 311 

The place of adverbs, relatives, and circumstances, neceflary to 
the clearness ol a sentence, 288«*29X 

See Arrangement, 
POSSESSIVE case. The sign of it when and where to be appGed^, 

171, 17» 
In what inftanees, both the sign and the preposition 0/ are to be 
used, 273* 174 

POTENTIAL mood. See Mood. 

PRECISION of language,. In what it consists, 282 

Three faults opposed to precision, 282 

Words termed synonymom are the great source of a loose ftyle, 

384, tts 

PREPOSITIONS. Tlicir nature and office, 123 

They often g*vc verbs a new mettning, ^23 

Certain syllables improperly termed inseparable prepositions, ^23 

The peculiar use of prepositions sitown, j 24 

They are often properly omkted, 210 

They are n^, in general, to be separated from the Fclatfve, or the 

noun, 190, 300 

They govern the objective case, 190 

DifFercot relatione re<]uire diC&rent prepositions, though' connected 

by the same verb, i9t 

P2 
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PREPOSmONS. A copioat M of crrort k aJ>plpBg the^dtfe-ent 

prepositions, t9i*-i93 

What prepositions arc proper before nottns of p&ice, i^^, 194 

When the preposition is to be oniitted, aio 

How to he pointed, 264 

PRONOUN. Itsgcneral nature and iwe, ^ 60 

Three kinds of pronouns, 60 

Three pertons to each number of the pfononii, ' 61 

V' hj the third person only is marked by gender^ 61 

The Pers9Hal pronouns how declined, 6s 

The Rtlative pronoun aifd its varieties ertlafified', 6t— ^4 

I'he Relative and Interrogatire not distinct species, 64,65 
1'he Atfjeaive pronoun and lu four subdiTtstons eiplained, 65<--^i 
Various opinions, respecting the Adjective pronoun, Kated, 68, 69' 
Pronouns agree with &eir suitecedents, iii gender and number, 

i4t 
Relatives, though in thfc objectiTe case, are placed hefhfe the 

verb, 149, 175 

Personal pronouns are unneceflary, when the noun itsdf Is ex- 

prt0ed, 149 

Tht pronoun thai is fre^ently applied to persons as well as to 

things. 149 

Thi» is sometimes indispensable, 149, 15O 

' The pronouns •wbiebtosvery &c. mav be elegantly diTided, 150 

The objective cafe of the personal pronouns, is improperly used 

inftead of tbese and tboscy 150 

Wbat is improperly ufcd for ibat^ ■ 150 

The pronoun ivbo is often misapplied for tpbtcB, 151 

The relative ivbe not app^able to little children, 151 

When the name of a person is used, merely as a name, wbUb fliould 

be used inftead of ^i&p, 15 X 

The relative often attended with ambiguity, 15a, ^91, %g% 

Xt is and // was^ are often ufed in a plural conftmctioa, 15 a 

What case of the pronoun does the interjection require, ija 

The neuter pronoun it often refers to the mafculine, and ^c 

feminine gender, ^ 152,153 

The pronoun H has various applications, 153 

The relative is sometimes the nominative to tke^erb, "ijj 

hi what cafes, it has a different conftruction, ^ 153 

When the )>r6noun is interrogative, what case followa it, 154 
The relative may agree with cither of two nominativetof different 

perfons, ^ ^55 

Adjective pronouns agree in number with tfattir nowis^ 156 

Ifbft means, ibai means, are correct phrases, 156— 160 

Tbnt refers to the former, tbit to the latter, . 160 

JSacbt every, eitber, refer to the singular number, x6o, i6x 

The copulative and makes no difference, with regard to this rule, 

JT^, p. 3a. the Note. 



INDEX. U7 

PRrONOUH. In Tvhat cafes the pronoun fiionld be oawtted ; In 

what cafes repeated, ao8, 209 

How to be pointed, ^ 262 

PROPRIETY of lanpagc. Rules to promote it, viz. 
Low expreffions to be avoided, 276 

Words that arc wanting, to be Supplied, 276 

The fame word not to be ufcd in ditferent fenfes, a; 7 

The improper ufi; of technical terms, to be avoided, 277 

• Arabiguoua words not to be ufed, 277 

Unintelligible ezpreflions to be avoided, 278 

4AII words that ^e not fully adapted to the meaning, to be re- 

jecKjd, ' . . .281 

l^ROSE and verfc diftineuiflied, 2<o 

PROSODY, 424—256 

See Accent, ^antity^ Smpbath^ Pauses^ Tonet. Feet, and Melody, 

PunctuatiSn, 457-/73 

Varkil according to the length and proportion of the claufes, 25 7, 

a64 
It may be confidcred as either long or ihort, 25 7, 264 

Properly treated as a diftinct article, 257 

See Co^ma, Setnicokn,' Coloa, and Ptrhd» 
See alfo Characters, 

PURITY of ftylc. Rules for promoting it, Vl^xVS 



Q. 



QUANTITY. Its nature and variations, 3^29, 430 

General Rules for determiningthe qaamity of voxels, a^o, 231 
For the various ^antity of each of the vowds, see page ai, <cc 



R. 

RELATION. ThsBM related in peine of time, ftould have a cor- 

refpondent exprelHon, i^^^i^igt 

In relating particular dcclarationsof others, whattenfe ihould be 

RELATIVES. Set Pronoum. '^*!y»P-43,44 

REPETmON of words, when proper, when improper, fee ElUp^ 



SIMICOLON. Rules for apjilyinjf it, a«4,a66 



t6» INDEX. 

SENTENCES. They are of varioos kiuds, . 13;, 158,257 

iMn^ and fhort fliould be duly blended, aB6, 187 

7 heir number iliouid be proportiooably arrsmgcdi 313 

See Member aod Claysg. 
SHALL and will. Their peculiar apj^licatiou^ 89, 90, 98, 99 

SIMILE. Its nature and ufc— Bireaioiis for using it moft advan- 
ta^jeously, 3>i,3a^ 

SIMPLE and compound tcnfcs how formedi, 10© 

SOUND of the letters, i^cc Vozvels ^nd Cfinionants,; 

SPEECH, How it is formed, 32—34 

fcJtJC Parti of Speech, 

SPELLING. Sec mrds, • 

STANDARD of jjiropriety. What forms it in language, 159 

STRENGTH of a ftntence. Ru)e5 to promote it, viz. 

All redundant expreifions to be pruned, 297— -300 

The us« of copulatives, relatives* &c. to be atteadedto, 300—303 
The capital words tube judicioufly disponed » 303—305 

A weaker affcrtion not to be followed by a longer one, 306- 

An adverb, a preposition, &c. ihould not con chide the fentence, 

306—308 
Where there is resemblance, or contraft, the language Ihouid be 
correfpondent, ,908, 309 

The harmony of the words and members mufl be regarded, 

309—314 
SUBJUNCTIVE mood. Its true nature and extent in EngliOi, 
See Mood ; and also pages 90, 103, 104 
SUBORDINATE rules of the Grammar, Exercises, and Key, num- 
bered to denote their correspondence, 1 Ji9. . Exercises, 50 
SUBSEQUfiNT to the intcrrog*tiv<^ In what case* this term is 
proper, ^^,(i5,^SS 
SUBSTANTIVE phrase. S« Ptfr/iV^A'. 
SYLIiABLES. Qeneral niies for dividing wor^ into syllables, 

35* Z^ 
Words with a mixture of long and ihort syllables, arc the moft 
melodious, 310 

SYNECDOCHE. The nature of this figure, 32* 

S'YNONYMOUfi words. Injudicious use of worjis termed synony- 
mous, is the great source of a loofe ftyle, 284 — 2B6 
Few, if any, words arc perfcetly syncnymoiia, 285, a 86 
3YNTA^, s 137— a r» 
See its rules under the Article^ the Noun^ and the other parts of 

Ipeerh. 
Its maft comprehenfive rule, M a^ 



TENSE. Six tenfes l)elong to theEngllih verb, 80 

Their nature and diftinctions explained at large, ^ 80—83 

They are definite or indefinite, perfect or imperfect* 83, "84 



INDEX, 16d 

TEKSBS. They are compofed of the principa) verb and its atiiUi- 
aries 5 aod thcfe parts conftitmc ope vero, *84— 86, 103, 105, 

108-^111 
' The prefent names of the tenfes janifiable, 87 

How for the tenfes of the Indicathre and SubjuQCttve moods v<iry' 
* ; ' in their form, 90, 103, 104, 196—203 

• The tenfes of verbs fliouM exactly correfpond with relative actions 
and events, 179 

When the prutnt^ and when the perfect^ of the mfinitive, ihoolU 
beufed, 180—185 

The fame tenfes are connected by conjunctions, 194, 195 

TERMINATION of a verb is altered, when contingency arid futu- 
rity concnr, 198,199 
This point elucidated, Excrchu, 86—88. J&y, SS-^S^ 
TER'MS ufed to delipnate the three paft tenses, fupported, 87 
Eftsbliihed terms and arrangements, not to be rejected, 86—89 
THAN and Imt, ex plained at Targe, ao6. Key, p. 6x 
THAT, as a relative, often useful, fometimes iftdispcnfablc, 149 
T1A4E. See Relation and Tenseu 

TONES. Their nature and ufc, a?9 

In what refpcct different from Emphaiis, ' 439 

Rules and limitations ref)[>ectiog tnem, st4X 

u. 



U. A inftead of <m it«o be vStd before words begiti&tng with the 

long". «9i44 

UNITY of a fentence. Rules to f romotc k^ viz. ' ' 

The foene to be changed as little as poffible, 293 

Things but Sightly connected ihould not be crowded into one 

fentence, ^94— 396 

Every uonccefl*^ parenthefis to be avoidied, 996, 197 

VARIATION. What dbgree of it wiH conflitute a diftinct mood 

of the verb, ^ 103,104 

When proper in the auxiliaries of the verb, 19 7—101 

VERB, liow divided— The divifion jufHficd, 70 

Difiinction between active and neuter verbs, 71 

The true nature oi the Englilh verb explained and vimMcated, 

71 — 73, 108 — tn 

A few terminations of the Englifli verb, arc fufllcicat for every 

purpofc, 73, 74 

Conjugation explained, 86 

Tiie advantage to the ftudent of conjugating the verb in all its 

tenfes, 90 

The peculiar nfesof conjugsciogthe active verb with the predent 

participle and verb /• ^. 102 



iro INDEX. 

VERB. Mode of conjugating a paifive verb, lOj* 

Ohfcrvations on pamvc verbs, ic8— iii 

The conjugation of an>Engli(h'vcrl> at large, is a regular and 
beaatiiul exhibitidh, ^ no 

A comorehenilve list of irreeular yerbs* iiZ««-i,£4 

Particular contractions and (Sfolete words to be avoided, 117 
When the regular or the irregular verb is to he preferred, . 1 ij 
Defective verbs. Their nature — A lift of them, X17 

But one conjugation of Englifli verbs, and why, 118 

Irpperfonal verbs. None in the language, J 18 

Advantages and difad vantages of the mode of coupgatwgthe 
Englifli verb, ' XI9 

The phrafcs as /olUvfs, as appears^ form what are called imperson- 
al verbs, ^, 14 » 
Peculiar cafes of difSculty in determining whether the verb is to 
, be in the fingular, or the plural number, .144. Z45 
Active verbs govern the objective cafe, . 175 
Neuter verbs govern 00 .cafe, 175, 176 
Irregular practice of writers, iu ufiog certaui neuter verba as if 
they were active, 176 
Active verbs fometimes improperly made neuter, ' . 176 
1'he neuter verb is generally varied like the active, but fometimes 
it admits the paffive form, 108. 176, 177 
The verb to ke\»di conductor of cafes, %TJ, £xertssesf 71 
Paifive verbs of oamine, their conftruction, . 178. 
One verb governs another in the Infinitive, 178 
The Infinitive is ofun improperly ufed, _ ' 178, 179 
Verbs eipreffive of hope, Adrti &c. are invariably fisllowed by the 
present of the Infinitive, i8x 
in what cafes the form of the 'v^rb isififluenccd by a conjunction ; 
in what cafes it is not, X95*— aox 
When the verb ihouid be oniitted, when repeated, . 

409, 210. Ktyy 66* 

l^ow it fhould be pointed, ' a6o, 16^ 

See Mooii, Tense, Number, Person, Participle, Auxiliary, an(l Nom^^ 

native Case* 

VERSE. Diftinction between verfe and profe, , ajo 

7 rochalc. Iambic, and other verfes explained, 343 

Their different dFects exhibited, ft44— 14^ 

VERSIFICATION. Its confti^ients and riiles, 241—^56 

VOWELS and Confonants. ^ A minute fcale of;them, ^ . i5-r'7 

Their peculiar and various founds 'explained and ezenipiified, 

21—31 
Importance of being able to prono^incc the;n accurately, * 17, 34 
Voweli give foltnafs, confonants ftrcngth, to Vvords, 310 

See Cgnsanantk. >> ^ , 



INDEX. 171 



W. 

W, fliown to be fometimes a vowel, fometimes a comooant, 

WORDS. . Number of thctnln the EngKXh language, iiSH 

The fame wor4 often forms diiferent parts of spc;ech, 64, i %o^' 

ia6, lay 
This point exemplified. Exercises^ 9, iqiC 

Rnies for fpeliing them, . 37 — 40| 

Three capiul faults in ufing them, %%>». 

Redundant words and members to be pruned, 297—300 

The little words, but^ »nJ, or, then, &c. are frequently of the great- 
eft importance, ' 300—303 
The chief word ^r worda of a fentence, how to be placed, 

303f3o6 
Words and phrafes related in point of time, I79— 1S3 

WRITING unintelligibly. The principal caufes of it enumerated. 



X. 

X. This letter does not represent a (imple found, 27 

It has three diftinct founds, 30,31 

It is a Semi-Towel» 19 

Y. 

Y, in fome fituatityis is a vowel, in others a confonant, 1 8, 30, 3 1 

It reprefents a iimple found, i^i 3t 

' f • ' 

Z. '^ 



Z,isftS«mi-vowel, '^ 19 

It has the flat found of/, 3 1 

N. B. The figures which are not^ accompanied by the name of 
any book, refer- to the duodecimo edition of the Gramoiar. 

THE END. 



The JhUaving are a fejv of ike numerous recommendafion^ 
of MURRAY'S GIUMMJIR, nfdch have appeared in 
the works of different Authors. 

«* Mr. Murrat's Grammar, and ScksAion of LdTo&s for reading, 
are the beft in the Englifli langaage.*' 

fValUrs Elements of Elocution. Second editiw. • 

« Since the firft edition of our work, we havft fc,cn with pleafijre 
an Englifh Grammar— -Engl ifh Exercifes— and a Kej' to the Engliih 
Exercir^s, by Mr. Lindlcy Murray." 

Edgeiuortb^s Practical Education. Secotul editloth 

«* Murray *8 Engliih Grammar. This is the moft complete gram- 
mar of our language. My opinion is confirmed by that of the pub- 
lic, as this work now appears in ^t fourteenth edition." 

iCett't Elements of General Knonuledge. Sixth edition. 

«* Murray** Grammar, together with his Englifh Exercifes and 
Key, have nearly superfcdcd every thing else of the kind», by co«- 
<!eiitrat!ng the remarks of the belt authors on the subject. They 
arc pieces of ineftiniable utility.'* 

Evans's EJfay on the Education of lout/j. 

" The beft Englifii Grammar now extant, is that written by Mr. 
Liindley Murray ; who, by this publication, and by several ethers 
conneAed with it, and deligned as auxiliaries to its principal purpofe, 
has become entitled to the gratitude of every friend to Erglifb lite- 
rature, and to true virtue." 

Dr. Mdler^s Retrospect of tbi Eighteenth Ct-rtury. 

" By Grammar you have been taught the nature, power, and con- 
{Iruction of the Englifh language ; and that, not in a fuperficial 
manner, but by the moft comprehenfive fyftem now extant, the lar- 
jrtrr Grammar of Mr. Lindley Murray 5 in which the delicacies, re- 
finements, and peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and cr- 
cmplified. The unwearied exertions' of this genth:man have done 
more towards elucfjjrthsig the oblburitics, and emI>e]]ifliiDg the liruc- 
ture,of our lansus.;^ than any other writer on the fuhject. Such a 
work has long been wanted ; and, from the succefs with which it is 
executed, cannot be too highly appreciated." 

Dr. AhercroTrhi:''s Charges to the Senifir Glass ff ihe 
Philadelphia Academyr^uhiyhed 18C4 asid lSc6. 

" I need pot acquaint the public, with the merit and fuccefs of 
IJndley Msrray's Grammar ; which fcems to have fuperfeded every 
other. Indeed, \vhen we confider the plain fimple mode of inftruc- 
tioM he has adopted ; tlie extent of obfervation he has displayed ; and 
the copious variety of iliuftratjon he has added ; we fliall not won- 
der, that this Grammar has been fo univer&lly applauded. 

Walker^ s Outlines of Efglish Cramnntr. 
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